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stom Moor Isles. 
A LOVE STORY. 
sy JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


Avutuor oF ‘THE First Vionin, ‘HEALEY,’ ‘PROBATION, ‘ KITH AND 
Kin,’ ‘THE WELLFIELDS,’ ETC. 


PART IY. 
Cuapter I. 
WITH AN ENTHUSIAST. 


HE contrast was a sharp one, between those delightful days 
at Irkford and at Lanehead, and those at Madame Prénat’s, 
which followed my return to her and to the town. But I con- 
gratulated myself many a time on my decision to come here, rather 
than remain there. If I found it desolate for some time after 
Felix’s departure even here, where I had all my studies. and occu- 
pations around: me, and work with which to fill up most of the 
hours of the day, what would it have been at Lanehead, where I 
should have been supposed to be amusing myself and taking a 
holiday, and where I should in reality have been feeling, every 
hour, every day, the absence of what, I had suddenly discovered, 
was my most precious thing ? 

After all, it was not so long since I had left these grey squares 
and monotonous streets. I had gone away for a certain specified 
time, and I had returned before that time was over. But I had, 
it seemed to me, lived through a lifetime since Felix and I had 
driven away to Euston Square that October afternoon. It was 
October still, only ten days later in the month. But years had 
surely fled since then! Madame, as I said before, did not encourage 
sentimentality, and I was grateful to her that she did not. I had 
no wish to mope, to dream, or to afficher my feelings on the 


subject of what was, to me, the great event of my life—this separa- 
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tion from Felix, this time of probation which had begun, and 
which stretched long and painful before me. I went over the 
whole interview many times in my own mind, but could come to 
no definite conclusion as to the reason of his sudden action. I 
could trust him. I felt that more and more as the days went on. 
I was sure he was not anxious “to get rid of me,” as I put it to 
myself; and he had told me emphatically that I had not been 
guilty of any fault or offence. Perhaps, some time, I should know 
the reason of all this. I would endeavour, in the meantime, so to 
act as to please him, should he ever inquire into the matter, and 
after a time I began to hear and learn many things of which I 
had been ignorant before, and to understand the mighty power of 
the two little words, “they say.” 

For I soon found that I was no longer a mere schoolgirl. The 
first thing that I heard after my return was, that the two or 
three other girls who had at different times shared Madame’s 
instructions and cares, were not coming back any more. It was 
some time since there had been any one but myself with her, and 
one day after a call from one of these young ladies, who had 
apparently plunged into a busy social life at home, I asked 
Madame if we were going to be alone for the future. 

“Yes,” she told me. “I have decided it so. When Mr. Ark- 
wright confided to me his wishes about you, and I resolved to 
accede to his request, I 

“Won't you tell me what his wishes were?” I interrupted, 
eagerly. She smiled. 

“Oh, they were simple and comprehensive—men don’t bother 
you with a lot of details. He hoped I would take charge of you, 
make you happy, or let you be happy in your own way, give you 
plenty of employment, and take you into society to a moderate 
extent. A woman would have trusted me perhaps quite as much, 
really, but she would have had all kinds of instructions to give 
about not letting you become a blue-stocking, or about your dress, 
or—oh, fifty things. I saw what he meant, of course. I con- 
sented to do it, and at the same time I decided not to receive any 
more of these young ladies. As you well know, it is not essential 
to me to have them with me—I mean from a pecuniary point of 
view. Iam not dependent upon it. It has always been a work 
of love with me—this instruction, this education—building up, as 
I trust it most truly has been and always will be with me. When 
I found I might rely upon having you with me for two years; 
you, in whom I was more interested than in any of the others, and 
when I found also that it was not merely to learn lessons that you 
were to be placed with me, why, then I told myself, ‘I will give 
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myself that pleasure. I will have Ines Grey to myself. I shall 
feel to her like a mother, and I hope she will be able to confide in 
me often, almost as a daughter, or perhaps even more easily.’ It 
is not always the mother to whom we naturally turn with our 
sorrows or our joys. And I trust, my child,” she added kindly, 
“that if ever you feel in a difficulty, of any kind whatsoever, 
whether it may have been caused by your own rashness and 
inexperience, or by the wrong conduct of others, you will 
never fear to speak to me of it. Ido not think you have ever 
found me harsh or unsympathetic, and I do not think you ever 
will. What I should resent in you would be not that you had 
committed a fault, but that you had not trusted me enough to 
speak to me of your trouble.” 

“ Dear Madame Prénat!” I exclaimed, “I hope I shall never 
disappoint your kindness to me.” And, indeed, I was profoundly 
touched, and felt that no devotion on my part could be too great 
in repayment of this kindness. 

“ With Mr. Arkwright,” she pursued, “ one feels on such sure 
ground. He says, ‘I trust you—I confide in you,’ and you are 
not annoyed by afterwards finding that he meant, ‘except in this 
matter, that matter, or the other matter.’ Yes,” she nodded her 
head, “I think we shall get on and be happy together.” 

At night I mused over the subject. I had not yet grasped the 
fall bearings of the situation. Felix, it appeared, had absolute 
confidence in Madame Prénat; I knew Elisabeth had. Heseemed 
to have expressed his views to her very fully. It came into my 
mind for the first time, to wonder when this negotiation had taken 
place—how long had it been in his mind to take this course ? 
Had it been decided before I received that letter from him about 
going to Irkford? I would have given a good deal to know, but 
he had said nothing about it. Madame never mentioned it, and 
it seemed to me disloyal to pry into the matter. It had been 
decided thus. For two years I was to live with Madame Prénat, 
and do my best to attain to her standard of young womanhood, 
which was by no means a low or easy one. At the end of two 
years I was to see Felixagain. After that—sometimes I wondered 
a little, but stifled my wonderings. It would be all right, I did 
not doubt. 

I was over seventeen; consequently the first schoolroom 
drudgery was past. What remained before me, the work that 
Madame laid out for me, and upon which I eagerly fastened, was 
a kind of modified college course, carried on at her house, under 
her supervision; partly under her own instructions, for she was 
profoundly versed in some branches of education—in history, for 
2H 2 
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example, and in some departments of literature; partly under the 
tuition of different professors. She had a gift which amounted to 
genius, for rapidly discerning exactly what capacities, moral, 
social, and intellectual, a person possessed ; for putting her finger 
with unerring certainty on just those which it would be worth 
while to cultivate; the cultivation of which would be likely to 
improve, strengthen, and purify the character; and those which, 
on tho other hand, might be safely left alone, as not likely to repay 
tillage, so to speak, by the production of any flowers of sweetness 
and light, larger sympathy, or truer ways of thinking. She was 
a great advocate for the training of the faculties all round, so as 
to enable their owner to make good use of them in any given 
circumstances, as opposed to the admired system of cram on some 
one or two points, in order to pass competitive examinations, 
which system finds such favour, glory, and applause in these 
latter days. And with this gift of discernment she possessed also 
strong and passionate convictions on such subjects as worthy 
objects in life, and a constant striving after perfection. To her 
views on these subjects, people sometimes objected that it would 
not pay to follow them, however admirable they might be. 
Success in her much-hated competitive examinations as often as 
not meant success in the battle of life which had to tollow after 
them. Failure in the same, however well-equipped the individual 
might be in the line of education which she advocated, meant 
failure to find any place in the foremost ranks of society, the 
professions, or the services—for men; and girls were rapidly 
following in the same direction. To which her answer always 
was, in tones of resignation, that she knew it ; she did not pretend 
to stem the torrent, single-handed—not she: it was an impetuous, 
if a shallow one. But, fortunately for her, there still existed 
thoughtful and intelligent persons of her way of looking at these 
things—and often they were also persons of means and leisure. 
Many such persons had committed their daughters to her charge 
at different times, and she trusted that each one of those girls 
went forth into the world with some truer notion as to real 
education than that it was a mad struggle to know more on a 
given day, of a given subject, than was known by the other 
feverish competitors for the same thing. The leaven might work 
slowly, but it would work, she knew, and she could die happy in 
the conviction that she had, whenever the least opportunity 
offered, introduced it and worked it well into the characters she 
had been privileged in any degree to form. 

At such times, when giving us these her views, Madame’s 
countenance took an almost rapt expression, the expression of an 
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enthusiast. Her large, soft, near-sighted eyes would light and 
glow, her abundant white hair—for it was white, though she was 
not yet fifty—looked like a silvery nimbus about her strong, 
noble face, and I, listening, felt all the influence of a powerful 
mature enthusiasm upon my own young andas yet untried ardour 
and passionate desire to live the good life, the true and the 
beautiful life, at what cost soever, no matter how often I might 
hear outsiders declare that “they say” Madame Prénat’s views 
are high-flown nonsense. 

As I have before related, I had not been with her many weeks 
after my first going to her, before she told me that my dutiful 
and diligent practice on the piano was exactly so much force 
wasted and time lost. How she also brought to bear upon me 
Felix’s verdict to the same effect, I have told. I never touched a 
piano again, and at the same time I never ceased to regret my 
utter incapacity as a musical performer. 

Besides, she very soon caused me to discard all my arithmetical 
and mathematical studies, save the one useful accomplishment of 
being able correctly to add, subtract, multiply, and divide. 
“‘ When a person has plenty of talent for other things,” she said, 
“and none whatever for arithmetic, we must let him off the 
arithmetic, and let him know that we expect so much the more 
from him in other branches of knowledge.” All artistic studies 
in the conventional sense of the word she also discouraged. I did 
not sketch in water colours, nor dab oils into the semblance of 
feather beds and cabbages and call them waterfalls and trees ; I did 
not perpetrate fantastic tricks with paints and brushes on pots 
and plaques, and afterwards hang them round the walls and look 
at them, all unconscious of their hideousness—which is the 
common doom of those who do paint pots and plaques. I 
did not hammer brass with diligence, nor hew good wood into 
shapes of fruit and foliage such as were never seen before or 
since the Flood. I worked not in leather, nor in wax. Floss 
silks, coloured cottons, and Berlin wools were strange to my 
fingers, though I was not unacquainted with the useful needle and 
thread, and could sew a “ white seam” with neatness and rapidity. 

On the other hand, under her stringent supervision, I did gain a 
clear idea or two about the different periods of art; the several 
schools, the main features of them, and the characteristics of the 
celebrated masters who had flourished and figured in the world’s 
history—from the builders of the Pyramids downwards. I did, I 
believe, get a quick and lively sense as to what was true and what 
was false art. I learnt something about history and literature, 
some main facts concerning them, which I was not likely to forget. 
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And as for music—though I had given over attempting to play 
the piano—we were by no means without relaxation in this line. 
Very thoroughly did I enjoy the concerts and the few operas 
to which we went—never, though, to any in which Felix was 
singing. I knew most of the great tone-poems, and loved them— 
but only the great ones. Indeed, in art, as in everything else, I 
learnt, under Madame Prénat’s auspices, to feel an absolute 
indifference for all that was not of the very best. I scarcely felt 
contempt for the second-rate—it hardly came home to me at all. 
I was highly satisfied with this state of things: it seemed natural 
and right to care only for the best—not to have any feeling at all 
for what fell below that. It never occurred to me, and I am sure 
it did not to her, that she was making me into something so 
fastidious, by this course of hot-house training (she would not 
have called it hot-house training, though; she would have said 
that this was the education which helped nature into the right 
road, and that the other it was which was forced and exotic), that 
if, or when, at any future time I should have to encounter things 
and persons not of the very first order, come in contact with 
them, and have dealings with them, the awakening and the 
friction might chance to be not merely pain but torture. In the 
meantime, haying swept away all studies and accomplishments 
which in her opinion were not suitable, she pushed on, all the 
more eagerly, those which were; and I, nothing loth, needed no 
spurring on. 

As I have already said, I found my greatest pleasure in the 
study of the oriental languages. These tongues had a fascination 
for me, with their strange characteristics and the wonderful 
glimpses they gave into thoughts and ways of life which 
were not as ours. My chief instructor in these matters was a 
certain learned Professor Willoughby, a man of great fame as 
an orientalist, who was said to know more about Sanskrit than 
any other man in the world. Had he and his wife not been 
personal friends of Madame Prénat’s, I might have wished 
and sighed in vain for his guidance. As it was, they had dined 
with us one evening, when the Professor had been in a 
singularly good humour. Madame had casually mentioned some 
of my struggles in my study of Greek, and had roused the 
learned man’s curiosity so far as to induce him to ask me some 
questions. I was nervous, but pleased. Before the Willoughbys 
departed that evening, he had told me to come to him at an early 
hour in the morning, a few days thence, when he would see what I 
could do and—implied, though not spoken out—whether I was 
worthy of having a little of his precious time and learning 
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bestowed upon me. I went at the appointed time, and returned, 
radiant. 

“Madame,” I cried, “he will give me an hour once a week ; 
every Tuesday from nine to ten.” 

Madame looked at me. Her grave face broke into a smile— 
the smile could not be made to express all her feelings. She took 
my hand, stooped forward, and gave me a kiss. 

“You have a future before you, Ines,” she said, looking at me 
with an expression full of satisfaction ; “a real future, apart from 
the crowd. Only keep your health and work hard, but not 
recklessly, and it lies before you to make a name, and a name in 
what is for women a new field.” 

“TI feel afraid when you say that,” said I uneasily. “You 
think too much of what I can do, Madame.” 

“You must not be afraid; there is no need to be afraid. You 
must think only of what you are doing—the work and not the 
goal.” 

Sometimes I asked her how much work one could accomplish, 
how much progress one could make, in two years. 

“T wish you would not think of two years,” she always said to 
me on such occasions. “Think rather of twenty; think of the 
years Professor Willoughby has devoted to these studies, how he 
has grown old and grey in them, and has in such matters an 
authority which no one would think of disputing ; and yet, when 
you ask him what has been done in this task of exploring the 
oriental languages, and of establishing the science of language 
itself on a right basis, he smiles with pity and says, ‘ Ask, rather, 
what there is to do, and I should almost have to tell you—every- 
thing.” 

“But, Madame Prénat,” I besought her, “I don’t want to be- 
come old and grey yet in anything. I think it is a little too 
soon ; and I don’t want to think of twenty years—two are quite 
enough for me.” 

I usually said this a little maliciously, in order to smile at the 
look of pain and reproach which always overspread her counten-. 
ance when she heard these (to her) unworthy sentiments. But 
our little difference usually ended in my saying, as I took her 
hand, 

“You will not say that I do not work now, Madame, at any 
rate?” 

“No; you are a good child; you are diligent, you are thorough. 
You love your work as few girls have done whom I have known. 
One must have one’s dream, in youth aboveall. Yes, I had mine 
once—such a grand dream! Mon Diew! Had it been fulfilled, 
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what a weary old age I should have had! But, my child, the 
best of all were not to think of either two years or twenty years, 
but of to-day and to-morrow, and of how to make the most of 
them—how best to live them in every way.” 

“ And that is what I really do, Madame Prénat,” I assured her. 
“T should not be happy if I did otherwise.” 

What I said was true. And the day’s work and occupations 
did really grow gradually more absorbing and interesting, till, as 
week after week went on, and Felix’s name was never even 
mentioned, the strangeness of the silence began to wear off, and I 
to grow accustomed to it. But every day I never forgot, when 
I had done reading aloud to Madame the summary of the day’s 
news, and perhaps one or two of the leading articles, to skim 
over, for myself alone, other portions of the journals—advertise- 
ments of concerts and operas, criticisms, short notices of new 
compositions; and seldom did I fail to find, somewhere or other 
amongst them, the name I was looking for. Yes, it would seem 
that his life was in its way as even and unvaried as our own; 
filled day after day with the same things. Triumphs even must 
grow monotonous in time, I reflected. Be that as it might, I 
learnt from these newspaper paragraphs that he was still here, 
still well; moving about from place to place, and leading his 
life. That satisfied me. And at times a letter from Elisabeth 
would give some little detail, all the pleasanter to learn because 
she knew, and I knew, that she was breaking the spirit, if not 
the letter, of our compact, in communicating it. 

Such was one phase of my life at Madame Prénat’s. 


Cuarter II. 
AT MRS, FARQUHARSON’S. 

“Ines, don’t forget that we are engaged this evening—the 
Farquharsons, you know.” 

“So we are. Need I really go, Madame Prénat?” 

“Yes; why should you stay at home?” 

“Tt seems to me that we are always going out.” 

“By no means. Twice or thrice a week.” 

“One could do so much more if one stayed at home.” 

“ Perhaps, for the time, one could; and fall out of touch with 
all that is going on, and live with your nose in your books, and 
look bewildered when a man or a woman in society speaks to you. 


What end do you purpose to gain by making a hermit of your- 
self?” 
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“No, you are right, I suppose. And the places I go to with 
you are always interesting.” 

“Of course. The vie de pensionndt de demoiselles is all very 
well for school-girls, but not for you. Pray remember that you 
are a young woman now, in the world, like other young women ; 
if your occupations and aims in life are somewhat different from 
theirs, that is no reason why you need show yourself eccentric 
and different from others. That is such nonsense, and usually 
such conceit ; so make yourself ready.” 

“ Will my white cashmere do?” 

“Just as you like. You know what Mrs. Farquharson’s parties 
are; use your own judgment. You have plenty of frocks.” 

Slowly I went upstairs. Having put my books away, I got out 
my white cashmere gown and began the process of dressing, 
and while thus engaged I reflected upon her words—“a young 
woman in the world, like other young women.” What were other 
young women like? I knew not. I had no friends amongst girls 
of my ownage. Truth to tell, Elisabeth had spoiled me for taking 
much pleasure in girl-friendships ; my whole life and surroundings 
had tended to keep me out of such friendships. They were very 
nice, very pretty, these young damsels that I met up and down, 
with their smooth faces, and eyes, demure or bright—gaze forth- 
right or down-dropped as the case might be—but always, as it 
seemed to me, on the watch. What were they watching for, these 
maidens in the pretty fresh ball-dresses, the immaculate gloves 
and shors ? What was the meaning of that everlasting question 
in thein eyes, the look of expectancy on their young faces? I 
never felt expectant or questioning—never! Perhaps that was 
what left me free to observe others and mark this peculiarity. 

“your aims and occupations in life are somewhat different 
from theirs.” What then were their aims and occupations in life? 
So interested did I grow in the working out of this question, 
that I gradually became quite still, sitting on an ottoman at 
the foot of my bed, and, with my white shoe-lace dropping 
from my fingers, 1 gave my whole mind to the solution of the 
problem. At last a light flashed into my mind. Was it, could 
it be that they, these girls in society—whatever that might 
mean—found, or hoped or tried to find, husbands there? Was 
that the meaning of it all? Did that explain their watchful eyes ? 
It could not be true of all, but I was sure that it was of many. 
That was their business, and, if so, our aims and occupations were 
indeed very different—yea, verily! I smiled slightly to myself. 
No wonder that I did not feel drawn to them; no wonder that 
Professor Willoughby and Madame Prénat and Elisabeth were to 
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my mind far more delightful company than the young ladies, or 
than the young gentlemen either, for that matter. I would ask 
Madame Prénat about it. I always asked her questions about 
social matters which might puzzle me. Perhaps she would give 
some other solution to the problem than that which had occurred 
to me; and yet I doubted whether she could, except in regard to 
some few unusual cases. I was sure I had hit upon the right answer 
to a great part of the riddle. No, that would never interest me; 
and yet, could things go on thus forever? Even if I had, as I felt 
with profound conviction, no interest in the marriage market, still 
a time would come when I should have to face some other kind of life 
than this. I should not live for ever with Madame Prénat, I should 
not for ever continue to be the adopted child of Felix Arkwright, 
taking the benefits he poured upon me, as a child might, but as 
might only a child. I had no need to think closely about that 
till those two fateful years should have expired. But then I should 
have not only to think but to act. Perhaps my turn would come 
too—I might find some one asking me to marry him, all un- 
expectedly. Such things had happened to girls before. Again I 
shook my head; that would make no difference. I was not going 
to be married. 

Yet I had no claim upon any one except my own relations. 
I shivered a little when I thought of them, and of the scene at 
the Festival at Kirkfence. The fear which had then entered my 
heart, and had chilled and terrified me, had been lest they should 
ever think it worth their while to seek me out, and offer now to do 
what they had at first refused to do by me—what might bluntly 
be called their duty. I hoped that day might never come. 

These girls whom I met either got their husbands, I supposed, 
and went off into homes of their own, and were no more heard of ; 
or, if not that, then, as they became older, they left the market- 
place and retired into private life with their parents or their 
relations. At any rate they were, mostly, provided for. I was 
not. The “future” of which Madame Prénat had spoken now 
began to have some meaning for me. Now I understood why 
I was not to think in particular of two years, but rather of 
twenty—of the future in general. It had become suddenly clear. 
I had had a happy life, happier, I felt sure, than the lives of most 
girls (but I admit that I reasoned on this matter from very 
imperfect data). I did not feel afraid of the future, but I saw it 
stretching before me, full of serious purpose, full of gravity, 
full of responsibility, full of work. 

“Are you ready, Ines? I have been waiting more than ten 
minutes. What on earth has the child been pottering with?” 
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“T beg your pardon!” I exclaimed, in deep confusion. “I will 
be ready in ten minutes.” And in that space of time we were 
being quickly driven to our destination. 

I remember that evening well, and indeed I have good cause to 
remember it. It was the beginning of a new phase in my 
existence, of a kind to which I hud scarcely ever given even a 
passing thought. The party was at the house of a Mrs. 
Farquharson, whose husband was a journalist of repute, chief 
editor of a well-known London daily newspaper. Mrs. Farqu- 
harson’s parties were usually worth going to, more or less, 
and the people one saw there were worth meeting, for this reason, 
if for no other, that her company really was good of its kind— 
genuine and not imitation. If one met a learned professor at her 
house, he was a learned professor, and not some one who had merely 
met a great many learned professors, and listened to them talking, 
and thought them very interesting, but did not know very much 
about their subjects himself. If you were introduced there to a 
politician who had “something to say about Ireland,” for instance, 
you might rely upon it that he did know something about Ireland 
from one point of view, at any rate, if not from more. ‘The facts 
he might tell you would be facts; of course there might be many 
more facts of another kind of which he knew, or told you, nothing, 
but you might rely upon what you heard from him, as far as it 
went. And so it was with them all—artists, specialists in some 
department of science, literature, or research: it was seldom you 
met any one really insignificant in that house. And another 
pleasing feature about these entertainments was that they were 
rarely, if ever, overcrowded. 

We found a rather larger company than usual there on our 
arrival. Soon after we went in, our hostess led a gentleman up 
to me and introduced him as Dr. Hermann Barthel. I knew 
his name; he was a young German who had already gained 
great fame as an orientalist, and as an explorer of some of the 
“buried cities of the east.” We fell into conversation at once. 
Professor Willoughby was a common friend, and we talked first 
of him, and then went on to other topics, 

“T have some photographs—some remarkable photographs of 
some of the tombs at » he said at last. ‘“‘ With your leave I 
go to fetch them from that other room, and return to you with 
them. You would like to see them?” 

“Oh, very much, thank you,” I assured him, and springing up 
with alacrity, he went towards the small, inner drawing-room. 
Madame Prénat was deep in conversation with some man 
whom I did not know, at the other end of the room. I leaned 
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back in the vis-a-vis in which I was sitting, and slowly fanned 
myself, while I awaited the return of Dr. Barthel with the 
photographs. 

Voices behind me presently drew my attention; a lady and a 
gentleman spoke together. 

‘You were there too?” he asked, in a tone of interest. 

“Yes, of course. I never miss going to hear him, when I can 
possibly manage it—Felix, 1 mean. It was very fine, I thought, 
but then, what a splendid cast altogether! ” 

I became all ears, unscrupulous ears, at this. 

“Yes; but I think it is a pity that he should begin with that 
kind of thing, unless he means to go on with it exclusively. And 
his voice really is too magnificent to be ruined by a course of 
Wagner opera,” said the gentleman, who spoke the words 
‘“‘ Wagner opera ” in no very loving tones. 

“Oh, that is not fair. Music like that deserves that those who 
interpret it should be the best of their kind, and should bring the 
best they have to the interpretation.” 

“T hear you are a convinced devotee of the Master,” said he 
laughing. ‘One might dispute about it for ever. I don’t share 
your views on the matter, and I don’t want Felix to spoil his 
voice, even to give us a finer Count Telramund than any one else 
could.” 


“Ah, it was that, most certainly. It may be unwise in him, 
but I’m glad I’ve lived to hear it.” 

“ And the Ortruda ? ” 

“ Equally fine. Reuter certainly can sing Ortruda like no one 
else.” 

“She was in a good humour,” he said provokingly, “because 
she was singing with Felix. You know, she likes singing with 
Felix.” 

Yes, she does, I assented within myself. 
not seen it ? 

They laughed. 

“Does he like singing with her?” asked the lady. 

“T should suppose so, unless he is impervious to the charm of 
a beautiful woman with a beautiful voice, who uses it as only 
a great artist can. And one would hardly predicate that of 
him.” 


“No; I suppose not. She is a beautiful woman, without 
doubt.” 

“Tt is true that he is not over-fond of his profession—the 
dramatic part of it, at any rate. He once told me so himself.” 

“Really! With all his popularity ?” 


Had my own eyes 
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“ Yes, with all his popularity, and all his genius, too.” 

“ Don’t you think that may be a bit of affectation ?” 

“Oh, no, ’m sure it isn’t. He is not affected. There have 
been other instances of the kind, you know. There was Macready, 
and there was Fanny Kemble, to take only two of them. He 
hates the stage part of the business. But I don’t think he ever 
makes any fuss about it.” 

“Still,” persisted his companion, “he may dislike his profession 
ever so much, and yet enjoy singing with Madame Reuter.” 

“Oh, yes!” he laughed a little. “I know nothing at all about 
that. But I know she likes singing with him.” 

“Yes. Well, he certainly is wonderful. He’s the only one 
amongst the singing men and singing women who has ever 
drawn tears from my eyes since ”"—she paused—“ since I became 
a hardened old woman of the world—you know what I mean.” 
Her voice took an accent of weariness. The conversation alto- 
gether hinted at a background known to both of them—a blank 
to me. But I thought, “O, charming woman of the world! 
Dear fashionable stranger! Are there many like you?” 

There was a little pause between them. Then he said again— 

“ Willoughby was telling me of a pupil of his who was to be 
here to-night—a young and lovely and learned person by whom 
he sets great store. He says she has an absolute genius for 
oriental languages, and that he takes more interest in her and 
expects more from her than from any of the men who attend his 
lectures at the University; and he believes that if she has her 
health and doesn’t go and get married—his words, I assure you, 
with his wife standing by—she will leave them all behind, too.” 

Shortly before the end of this speech it began to dawn upon 
my mind that I was the pupil in question. My face grew 
hot. One very pleasant reflection came to me—that it was 
really true, or the Professor would never have spoken so of me 
to this stranger. Some day I should be able to do some- 
thing. In the meantime I fidgeted and felt uneasy, and began 
to wish that Dr. Barthel would return with those photographs ; 
which, indeed, he seemed to have been a long time in finding. 
Perhaps he had fallen in with some one on the way, and was 
expounding the mysteries of his pictures to that some one, 
oblivious of my existence. 

The lady stifled a yawn. 

“‘ Ah,” said she, with great indifference, “that isn’t much in my 
line. Another of your ‘sweet girl-graduates.’ One hears of so 
many now, but somehow they never seem to come to anything. 
What does become of them? Are they the women who write the 
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books, or paint the pictures, or turn out great actresses and 
singers? I’ve often wondered.” 

Evidently girl-graduates did not interest her (nor me either, 
for that matter) so much as the question whether or not Felix 
liked singing with Madame Reuter. 

“Oh, well, you put such sweeping questions. There are 
hundreds of girl-graduates, and Willoughby has hundreds of 
pupils, of one sort or another. But he doesn’t take that profound 
interest in them all, and she isn’t at college, either. She’s not 
going in for cram. She is living with Madame Prénat, and, by 
the way, it’s quite a romantic history ”—he started up—“ now I 
will tell you a tale that ought to endear me to you for ever. 
Listen ¥ 

It was unbearable. I dared not sit and listen to any more of 
it. I rose, intending to cross the room to Madame Prénat, and 
had made two or three steps away from the two friends, when it 
seemed that some one was standing exactly in front of me, and a 
voice said to me— 

“Good evening, cousin Ines. Will you look at me, and kindly 
try to recall me to your recollection? We have met before.” 

Startled, I looked up at the speaker, who was taller than I, and 
recognised the grave, pale face and dark grey eyes of the young 
man called Maurice, who had insisted upon an introduction to me 
at the musical festival, and whom I had been glad to forget, along 
with his companions, as much as possible. He looked at me and 
held out his hand. 

“Will you not shake hands with me? I have seen Madame 
Prénat, and she sent me here to find you.” 





Cuapter III. 
WHAT WE TALKED OF. 


I was by no means overjoyed at this encounter. Rather would I 
have met, thus suddenly, either my grandfather himself, or my 
other cousin, Maud, the young man’s sister. The old man, I was 
sure, hated the sight of me, and the young girl was absolutely 
indifferent as to whether she ever saw me or heard of me again. 
Neither of them, I was sure, would have made any effort to break 
the ice, if I had been reserved or distant with them. This was a 
different case altogether. DimlyI felt that Maurice was as pleased 
to have met me as I was displeased to have met him. Dimly also, 
and in a vague and formless way, I felt that if I made myself 
unpleasant to him, that would only be an incentive to him to per- 
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severe in his determination to become acquainted with me. I stood 
and looked at him, without saying a word. 

“T think you must remember as much as that—that we have 
met before,” he said, holding his ground unembarrassed, in spite 
of my stare and my silence. 

“Qh, yes, I have not forgotten you,” I admitted; and he looked 
pleased, which vexed me, and I was almost sorry I had made the 
admission, though I must either have done so or maintained 
silence. I tried to rob my reply of any graciousness it might 
have had, by adding, “It was so splendid, that musical festival, 
and so delightful. I remember every incident connected with it.” 

“ With pleasure?” he asked. 

“ By no means altogether with pleasure,” I replied emphatically, 
recollecting all at once several very painful episodes belonging to 
that time. He evidently took my words to refer to himself 
and our meeting; he looked very grave, and bowed a little 
stiffly. 

“You certainly did not look as if you found it all so very 
delightful when I saw you there,” he observed. 

I did not care to pursue this subject. I introduced another. 

“T did not know you visited here,” I said. 

“T don’t—at least, I have never been here before. I came with 
Frankland, a friend of mine, who brought me. He said he often 
came here.” 

“Oh, yes, I have seen Mr. Frankland here. He does those 
lovely water-colour drawings of reeds and rivers.” 

“The same,” said Maurice, smiling. At that moment Doctor 
Barthel suddenly made his appearance again, with a smile on his 
face, and some pictures in his hand. Whether he saw something 
unusual in my expression, some change since he had left me, I 
know not—it is very possible that he did. His eyes rested on 
me, then on Maurice for a moment—then, with a bow— 

“Pardon, mein Friulein, I see you are engaged.” 

“ No,” I began, but not very energetically. My heart was full 
of wrath against him for not having returned five minutes sooner. 
And yet, as I knew full well, had he done so, it would only have 
put off this interview for a time ; it would not have prevented it. 

My “no” was so low that he did not hear it, but turned away 
and went to show his photographs to some one else. Maurice, 
without any appearance of haste or discomfiture, went on— 

“Frankland told me he had met you here—that was one reason 
why I came, though I was hoping to see you soon, in any case.” 

“Indeed!” I said, haughtily. I could hear the disagreeable 
inflection in my own voice, but it did not disturb him. 
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“T am coming to call upon you soon, if you will be so good as 
to say that I may.” 

“You must ask Madame Prénat. I do not receive any visitors 
independently of her.” 

“TJ have seen her, and spoken to her, and she was kind enough 
to say I might come.” 

If he had not spoken with such calm, convinced assurance that 
all was right, if there had been a doubt or hesitation in his manner, 
I might have submitted, and said no more. But something in his 
tone compelled me to oppose him. 

«“ And Madame Prénat,” I said, and then felt that I had begun 
a difficult statement—“ she knows better than I do, who my—who 
Mr. Arkwright x 

I was surprised to see the effect of my words upon this cool and 
self-possessed young man. He winced suddenly, as if struck on 
a sore point. His pale face flushed; the smile which had been 
hovering about it disappeared, a look of pride and displeasure 
replaced it. 

“T know Mr. Arkwright,” he said coldly. ‘Do you suppose 1 
don’t understand all about that? Surely you must remember that 
he gave me his card that day, at the Festival. I called upon him 
at his club, and had lunch with him—TI didn’t want to,” he added, 
looking vexed at the very recollection of it, “but under the 
circumstances there was nothing else to be done.” 

“You perhaps did not think his company good enough for you,” 
I said deliberately, and then, curiosity getting the better of dis- 
pleasure, I went on—* How long is it since you saw him? Tell 
me about it.” 

“ Oh, two or three weeks ago.” 

“ And he said——” 

“ He said he had not the slightest objection to my calling upon 
you and becoming further acquainted with you, provided -——” 

“ Provided ? ” 

“That my grandfather knew all about it, and approved of it.” 

“ And does he ?” 

“He does not—yet. I shall tell him—write to him, that is, 
to-morrow morning, and say that I met you here, and what 
Mr. Arkwright and Madame Prénat have said, and what I intend 
to do.” 

“And pray, what will he say?” I asked, leaning back in the 
sofa on which I was seated. He was still standing, looking down 
upon me, and we were practically alone. Ispoke coldly, though I 
felt anything but cool; it was so obvious (I thought) that Mr. 
Grey would not approve. In that idea there was a prospect of 
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relief; if Mr. Grey disapproved, perhaps Maurice would not call 
upon me. 

“ He—oh, well, I do my own way pretty much,” said Maurice, 
calmly. “He was very stern to his sons, but he is very indulgent 
to his grandchildren. They say it’s a way that grandfathers 
often have.” 

“Still you have not told me what he is likely to say,” I observed ; 
“but from your manner I gather that he will say something very 
disagreeable.” 

“No, I don’t think he will,” said Maurice carelessly ; “but if 
he did, I should not mind it in the least.” 

“But perhaps I should,” I said quietly, though my heart was 
beating madly. He looked at me quickly ; the spirit moved me to 
go on, and say all that was in my mind, wise or foolish, dignified 
or the reverse. It burnt me, and I spoke it out. And let it be 
understood that though I spoke in my own name, it was not of 
my own rights or deserts that I was thinking. 

“Tt seems to me,” I said, “ that you think you have nothing to 
do but say you are going to call upon me, and that I shall be 
delighted to receive you, no matter what there may be behind. I 
almost wonder,” I went on, with extreme bitterness, “ that you con- 
descended to consult Mr. Arkwright or to ask his permission. He 
is kindness itself—he would never do anything to hurt any one’s 
feelings ; but if you suppose that J will allow such a thing, knowing 
—you cannot deny it—that Mr. Grey has as great an objection as 
ever to his low relations, you are mistaken.” 

“Cousin Ines!” His nonchalant attitude changed in a moment, 
he bent earnestly forward, and said in low, eager tones, to which 
I was forced to listen, though I hated it, and which impressed me 
whether I would or no, “For heaven’s sake, don’t talk in that 
way; that is a very great mistake you are making, you don’t know 
how great a mistake. Listen, I must tell you; excuse me seating 
myself beside you, but I don’t want any one else to hear—if you 
knew or had the least idea of what passed between my grand- 
father and me after we had met you that day at Kirkfence you 
would understand. He is the proudest man in England, I believe, 
especially on all personal points, and questions of honour and the 
conduct of a gentleman ; he had never told us about you—he had 
buried it away, and trusted, I suppose, to our never meeting; he 
had to explain it all to me that day, and to do it must have cost 
him absolute agony. I hate to think of it, and yet I shall never 
forget it. He told me everything. He said that a month after he 
had let you go, in his enmity to his son’s wife, he repented it 
bitterly ; it had been the false step of his life. If he had had a 
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wife to help him out with it, he would have got you back again. 
But he was too proud and too miserable.” 

“Tf you call that pride,” I began. 

“Tt’s what people call pride, though it is self-love mostly. 
That is how he is made. He can’t help himself. He said you 
would haunt him. I said you ought to be with us, and he said 
‘yes, but it’s too late now.’ No, he will be glad that I am to see 
you. It isn’t that that will make him angry,” Maurice continued, 
wrinkling his brow, and passing his hand over his hair. 

“No. What then?” I asked, in a low voice, feeling that I knew 
well what the answer would be, and feeling at the same time a 
force of passionate anger, of fierce, increasing indignation and 
scorn rising quite uncontrollably within me; which feeling at the 
moment rather exhilarated me, but afterwards, when I looked 
back upon it, and realised the capacity for evil emotion which 
I had suddenly discovered within myself, terrified me. “ What 
then ?” I repeated. 

“The same feeling that made him say to me then, ‘ Maurice, 
you will be the head of our house when I am gone. This is the 
wrong I’ve done you. Can you ever forgive me for it, for losing 
my head, and delivering over your cousin—who ought to have been 
the same to me as your sister—into the absolute power and control 
of a man who is in no wise related to us, on whom we have no 
claim, letting her eat the bread and depend on the bounty of a 
professional singer?’ I bent my head, so that he did not see my 
face, and with the same terrible feelings of passionate, vindictive 
anger still raging within me, I let him go on, and I heard him, and 
understood him, though all the time I was saying to myself, in a 
little inner voice, ‘Ah, Monsieur Félix, my good, my kind Monsieur 
Félix, do not be angry that I let him babble on in this way ; wait 
till my turn comes to speak.’ 

“It was a fearful mistake to make,” Maurice went on, in an 
awestruck kind of voice, “to let Mr. Arkwright, however good 
his intentions may have been, establish a claim over you, 
which we -cannot dispute if he opposed it, however unfitting we 
may feel it that you should be in such a position with regard to 
him.” 

He paused, shaking his head, and looked towards the ground. 

“Was it? That will do, sir. You have said enough, and more 
than enough, to make me more thankful than ever that I am his 
dependant, and not yours and your grandfather's.” I felt my 
face going white. I saw the sudden startled look on his face, and 
I went on: 

“Unfitting that I should be in such a position with regard to 
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him—why unfitting? Is it unfitting that one should be bound by 
ties of gratitude to a person who was kind and generous, and self- 
forgetful, when every one else was the reverse? A professional 
singer,” I continued ; “ all I can see about that is that a professional 
singer is better than some people who are not professional singers. 
What do you think I am made of, that you should say such things 
to me? Do you expect me to agree with you? Why should I? 
What are you to me, and what is he not to me? I have not the 
slightest, not the faintest interest in any of your family, as 
relations, and I know nothing of you in any other capacity. I 
don’t care what you think. I don’t care how many mistakes your 
grandfather may have made. Youare all nothing tome. I would 
rather not know any of you, or have anything to do with you. 
But I believe what you say, when you tell me of your meeting 
with him. I believe it, because that other time he thought proper 
to introduce me to you. He has given you permission to come 
and see me. You say he approved of it, and wished it. I told 
you he would never hurt any one’s feelings.” 

“In that you do not resemble him,” said my cousin, in a low 
voice ; but I was far too excited to attend to him. 

“ For that reason I will receive you, and for no other—simply 
because he wishes it, and because whatever he does wish is law to 
me. So you may come and see me, if you still desire it, after this, 
since he said so. But I know he wouldn’t ask me to know people 
I hated; and if ever I heard you speak his name again, in that 
tone, I should hate you and would never speak to you any more. 
Do you understand? Why should I want to speak to you? Tell 
me that. Why should I want to have anything to do with you?” 

I looked at him, breathless. Though Maurice was young, he 
was a good many years older than I. He could command his 
feelings, to gain his own purposes. He returned my look, and said: 

“Before I answer that question, let me tell you something. 
The first time I saw you, I thought you had the sweetest face and 
the gentlest expression I had ever beheld. This evening when I 
caught sight of you, I still thought the same, but I saw also that 
you looked proud and reserved. But now, cousin Ines, do you 
know, I do not think anger and an angry expression suit you. I 
should hardly know you for thé same person whom I saw leaning 
on Mr. Arkwright’s arm at Kirkfence. And another thing, I do 
not think you mind at all what you say, to hurt the feelings of 
others. I do not think you try in the least to enter into the 
position of others. If you will kindly try to think, for one 
moment, of the sort of life in which such people as my sister 
Maud and myself are brought up, with regard to everything outside 
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their own immediate circle of intimates and equals, and will 
then recollect that we had grown up almost without knowing of 
your existence; that suddenly we are confronted by you; you 
are led up to us—you remember under what circumstances— 
I refrain from going into details again—it comes upon us like a 
thunder-clap. I have just sufficient presence of mind left to in- 
troduce myself to Mr. Arkwright and ask for an introduction to 
you. I go back with my grandfather to his hotel, and hear all 
this story; my astonished ears can scarcely take it in. I can 
scarcely grasp the idea of such a mistake having been made. I 
have thought constantly since of how I could best show that I 
could never have approved of such a thing—that I should like us 
to be on good terms. I have gone so far as to speak very strongly 
of my grandfather’s weakness and wrongness in the matter. I 
have thought of fifty ways of appealing to you to forgive him his 
mistake ; don’t you think there is something dreadfully hard in 
your way of visiting his folly upon him, and making it an excuse 
for hating him? There is such a thing as forgiveness. You do 
not show any sign of it, I must say.” 

“T can forgive that, or most other things, I dare say,” I replied 
indifferently. ‘I do not care enough about what I may have lost 
by not belonging to you, to trouble myself about that. But what 
I will not forgive, nor even try to forgive, is that you should speak 
of him with contempt. I—what am I, that such a fuss should 
be made about me? But he is different. That is what I mean.” 

“T meant no contempt. It seems to me that you do not quite 
understand. But let that pass. I hope never to be so unfortunate 
as to rouse your anger and enmity in this way again.” (A chilly 
feeling came creeping over me; I began to feel small. Was this 
the sole result of madame’s teaching—that I was to be beaten in 
good temper and polite behaviour by a barbarian like my cousin 
Maurice Grey?) “I will bear in mind all that you have said. I 
think I can understand it. I think I can see where you were 
wounded. And I beg your pardon for having spoken of Mr. 
Arkwright in that way. It shall not happen again. But the 
time will come when you will be ready to receive me for my own 
sake, and not merely on that account. You say I may call—well, 
I shall doso. Apart from yourself, it will be a pleasure to me to 
know Madame Prénat, a lady of whom I have heard much, and for 
whose ideas I have great admiration. My grandfather and my 
sister are down in the country. They come up to town only once 
a year; so they need not offend you. Iam conceited enough to 
believe that in time I may succeed in causing you to think not 
quite so ill of our family.” 
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“You can do what you like,” I replied, still darkly. “I have 
only told you what I thought.” 
“ And that is always justifiable, under any circumstances, is it 


not?” he said amiably. ‘Have you read ‘The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table’ ?” 


“Yes,” 

“In that book, there is a fine passage about telling disagreeable 
truths to people. But he refers to intimate friends. It is one 
of the truest things ever written ; and every one ought to know 
it by heart. Many a fine friendship has been wrecked on that 
rock—the irrepressible love of saying ‘what I thought, of one of 
the parties.” 

I sighed profoundly. He seemed to me to be a very extra- 
ordinary and not altogether satisfactory young man, and I 
wondered which of us during this controversy had the more 
plainly said what he or she thought. 

At that moment Madame Prénat came up. 

“Ah, Mr. Grey, you have found your cousin. Have you 
arranged anything about coming to see her? ” 

“Only in a general way,” he said gravely, and, as it seemed to 
me, ironically. 

“We must go now, Ines, my child. You have a busy day 
before you to-morrow. ‘Only in a general way’ is not very 
satisfactory, is it? Therefore, I will be particular instead of 
general, and say, will you dine with us to-morrow at eight? We 
shall be alone, and it will give me pleasure to see you.’ 

“T shall be only too delighted,” he replied, with a grateful 
smile and a profound bow. 

“That is decided, then. We shall expect you,” she said 
briskly. I made no remark, as Maurice handed us to our carriage. 
But I wondered at Madame Prénat. We drove home in silence. 
She did not ask my opinion as to what she had done, and I did 
not care to speak of what had passed between my cousin and 
myself. Indeed the recollection of it all was not wholly satisfac- 
tory to my self-esteem. Had I, in attempting to defend my adored 
Monsieur Félix, merely showed myself a scold and an uncharitable 
person? Something very like that had been implied in Maurice’s 
words. I was not satisfied with anything. I thought he looked 
ready to come whenever he was invited, and I was glad, very glad 
that my time was so filled up as not to leave much leisure for the 
entertaining of idle young gentlemen—in such a light did I choose 
to regard him. As a matter of fact, I did not know whether he 
was idle or not—why he lived in London, whether he was going 
in for any profession—in short, I knew nothing of him, and, with 
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childish prejudice, wished I had never seen him or any one 
belonging to him. 


Cuapter LY. 
“WE SHOULD NOT ALLOW IT.” 


Maurice came to dine with us; and soon one part of my 
speculation was fulfilled. He very seldom failed to accept any 
invitation which Madame Prénat might choose to extend to him. 
And she chose to do so pretty often. He became a regular guest 
at the house, and under the influence and questions of Madame, 
milder and more genial than mine, he related to us all his affairs. 
I soon found that my first contemptuous idea as to his idleness was 
quite unfounded. He was studying, and studying hard, for the bar. 
He said he had not the slightest desire for the position of a country 
gentleman, merely as a country gentleman, though it might be an 
excellent and a pleasant thing to have that position in addition to 
something else. The life would be too dull for him. He felt within 
him powers for something far more attractive and, to his mind, 
higher, and he meant to make his mark in the legal world. Some- 
times he looked tired and fagged when he came, and, on such occa- 
sions, Madame Prénat received him with motherly kindness, 
which evidently gratified him extremely. 

“Your house is my earthly paradise,” he would tell her. 
“Such an oasis of calm and peace, in the midst of the London 
desert of vanity and vexation ; and yet not cut off from anything 
that is good.” 


“T am glad you find it so. Come often. I shall be glad to 
see you.” 

She did not say “‘ We shall be glad to see you,” and indeed 
she seemed to look upon him almost more as her friend than as 
mine. 

As for me, at first I felt his presence a disturbance and a bore. 
I felt obliged to give up any employment in which I might be 
engaged and devote myself to his entertainment, not with a very 
good grace, it is true, but still to do so. I rebelled against this, 
and wished more ardently than ever that we had never met. I 
do not know whether it was with more pleasure than pique—there 
was certainly something of each sensation present—that I by-and- 
by discovered that it was wholly unnecessary for me to sacrifice 
myself thus. Maurice made very small demands upon my time 
and attention. Often, he hardly seemed to notice me, but would 
talk the whole evening to Madame Prénat, without asking me a 
question or seeming to expect. me to contribute any remarks to 
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the conversation. It was perhaps quite natural that at first I 
should feel slightly offended at this change in his demeanour, 
after his emphatic protestations at Mrs. Farquharson’s. But 
that soon wore off. It was no laughing matter to me, the 
possibility of any serious claim being made for me by my 
relations. To belong to them in any way, meant tome misery. To 
remain where I was, for the present, to be always more or less bound 
up in Felix and in some way connected with him—let that con- 
nection be never so distant, never so far off—this meant happiness 
to me, and I was soon glad enough to perceive Maurice’s apparent 
indifference. If he was annoyed by my coldness or disgusted by 
my raw intolerance, so much the better, I told myself, and I 
gradually withdrew myself ever more and more into the back- 
ground, leaving him to entertain himself or to be entertained by 
Madame Prénat. It is true that every now and then I saw some 
slight sign, caught some look, heard some word, on his part, 
which aroused my uneasiness again. I was not altogether 
tranquil. It was sometimes borne in upon my mind that for all 
his quietness and seeming indifference it was me whom he came 
to see, and not Madame Prénat, and that his present demeanour 
might be but a blind. 

But I thought of this as little as possible. I put it away from 
me. When I found him in the drawing-room, I made no ado 
about taking up my needlework, or even, if I were pressed for 
time or deeply interested, in continuing my preparations for the 
morrow’s reading or lesson or lecture. 

It was on one of these occasions that I first began to feel 
seriously disturbed, and to realise that Maurice did not view me 
and my affairs with the indifference I had hoped for. 

“You will excuse me,” I said, going into the room, with a book 
and a note-book in my hand, “I have a difficult bit of Parsi 
here to unravel. I don’t suppose I can do it myself, but the 
Professor will be very much disappointed to-morrow if he finds 
that I have not at any rate tried to master it.” 

“Pray don’t mention it, I will also take a book,” he adjured 
me politely, and I withdrew myself into a corner in which stood 
a sofa and a little table. I lighted a candle, for it was winter— 
January, and very dark, cold and bleak—and I was soon honestly 
absorbed in my work. It was a passage of verse from a Parsi 
poet; not long, but involved and difficult. I had been told to 
take it home and (with a sardonic smile) try if I could make 
anything of it. If I could, it would be more than most of them 
had succeeded in doing. I was on fire to make something— 
something that should at least approximate to sense—out of the 
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obstinate, knotty thing. But it baffled me, time after time. When 
the first part produced sense, the second became nonsense, and vice 
versa. Puzzled, vexed and disappointed, I frowned, heaved a deep 
sigh, and looked up, having forgotten for the moment that I was 
not absolutely alone. My eyes encountered those of Maurice, fixed 
intently upon me with an earnest, seeking, far-from-indifferent 
gaze. His book lay half-closed upon his knee, the long, slim fingers 
of one hand keeping the place, while his cheek rested on his other 
hand. A thrill of startled, suspicious feeling shot through me, a 
sense of resentment at his thus observing me. I sat with my eyes 
fixed upon him, and his own countenance changing, he said quickly — 

“You seem very much puzzled. I wish I could help you.” 

“Thank you,” I replied coldly; “no one but my master can 
help me with this.” 

“The learned doctor, do you mean? He will help you, and 
make it straight for you, and you will say Thank you.” 

“Probably he will put me into the way of helping myself,” I 
corrected him, loftily. ‘He is not too lavish with his informa- 
tion. What is easily gained, he says, is easily lost.” 

“Well, he is right, I suppose, in a way. Things that are 
hard-won are generally taken pretty good care of. I wish I 
might ask you something.” 

“‘T suppose you can ask me something, or anything,” I replied 
reluctantly, “ but I won’t promise to answer it.” 

“No, you are not fond of making promises to me. And 
perhaps you will consider this question an impertinent one. I 
wonder how long you will go on grinding at this philology, and 
what you will do with it all in the end.” 

Sometimes Maurice had a way of asking disagreeable ques- 
tions, to which I either did not choose or did not feel able to 
reply. This was a particularly disagreeable one. I had once or 
twice put it to myself. I knew what I meant to do in certain 
contingencies, but I was not prepared to explain my meaning to 
Maurice, or even to Madame Prénat. I tried a tw quoque. 

“And I wonder what you will do with all your legal studies in 
the end,’ I said. ‘“ You only follow them just for something to 
do now. Whatever you may say about not caring to be nothing 
but a country gentleman, when the time comes you will find that 
it is very pleasant and gives you plenty to do, and you will forget 
all this.” 

“That shows that you do not understand,” he replied, 
tranquilly ; “nothing of the kind will happen. But even if such 
were to be the case, my studies would still have been useful 
to me. They would have opened my mind and taught me to 
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think. A man ought to have some special study, whether he intends 
to make practical use of it or not. Just to discipline his intellect, 
to keep his brain polished and his mind up to the mark, he ought 
to have it.” 

“ And a woman’s brain and intellect do not need polishing and 
keeping up to the mark. She can get on with smatterings: they 
are good enough for her,” I said perversely ; not that I really took 
much interest in the “ woman question,” under the auspices of 
Elisabeth and of Madame Prénat. I had begun where some 
people leave off on that matter. I said that because I loved 
my studies and wanted to provoke my cousin. 

“Tt is different,” was all he would say. I was determined he 
should not feel he had asked me a question to which I was unable 
to reply, so I pursued: 

“You say I don’t understand about your legal studies. I am 
sure you do not understand about these studies of mine. I have 
a purpose in them. I may need them some day. Iexpect I shall 
need them. Some day I may earn my bread by this knowledge 
that I am now working to obtain.” 

He sat up, closed his book, and looked at me severely. 

“It amuses you to make a jest,” he said. “That is a quite 
impossible contingency.” 

“Nothing is impossible,” I replied, turning over the leaves of 
my book. ‘ What was possible and right for my dear mother to 
do”—I bowed my head—‘ is possible and right for her child, for 
she never did wrong. There is no example in the world that I 
should be prouder to follow than hers.” 

He winced. 

“Yes, if it were needful; and no example could be more 
honourable. But it never will be needful.” 

“TI wonder why not. When I see Mr. Arkwright again, I 
intend to speak to him about it and to tell him that I wish to 
work. He will consider that quite natural and honourable—he is 
a plebeian, you know—he works for his bread. That is another 
good example, the best I could have. He will consent to my 
wish.” 

“Tf ever he were so cruel and heartless as to allow the child he 
had reared in luxury to think of such a thing ” began Maurice. 

“Remember!” I cautioned him, with a feeling of malicious 
pleasure. 

“There is another thing which might happen,” Maurice went 
on deliberately, and looking at me, “which is far more likely to 
happen, and which, if it did happen, would really cause you to 
‘look about you’ as they say.” 
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“ And that is?” 


“That is, that Mr. Arkwright might think proper to get 
married.” (Ididnotstart. Isat preternaturally still.) ‘ Where 
would you be then ?” 

“Where I have always been,” I replied at once and decisively. 
“Tn his care, and thankful for his goodness. Do you suppose he 
would marry any one who would hate me? Why should he not 
get married? His marriage would make no difference.” 

“Tt would make this difference, that you would not wish to 
make a third party. Then you might begin to talk of earning 
your bread, and then, as in the other case you have supposed, you 
would not be allowed to do anything of the kind. We should not 
allow it. You would simply come straight to your home, the home 
that belongs to you, and would find your father and your sister 
in my grandfather and my sister. I wish he would get married,” 
he pursued incisively, ‘‘ that things might be so easily settled. 
I hope he will. Surely he will. It is most extraordinary that 
he should not have married before. Will he not marry that Mrs. 
Reichardt of whom I have heard you speak ? ” 

“Tf he should, he will marry,the only woman worthy to have 
him,” I replied, with an outward lofty serenity which belied my 
inward agitation. ‘ But he has not confided his intentions on the 
subject tome. And, as I say, that would not make any difference. It 
is not because he might get married that I am thinking of working, 
but because I wish to do so, and it would be good for me, because 
I have the power to do it. Perhaps in the end I may become 
Professor of Oriental Languages at Girton or Newnham—who 
knows? At any rate, that is far more probable than that I should 
ever go to live at Rooley Park.” 

Rooley Park was the name of the Greys’ estate in Somerset- 
shire. And I announced my intention with peculiar pleasure and 
satisfaction as I saw the look of anger, which he could not quite 
conceal, overspreading his face. 

“You talk so oddly!” I continued. ‘“ You seem to think I am 
blind and deaf and unconscious about certain things. Do you 
suppose I imagine for a moment that I should be welcome at 
Rooley—to your sister, for instance ?” 

“Maud is a kind-hearted girl. She would soon love you 
dearly.” 

“Tam not able to love people dearly on such short notice,” I 
said drily. ‘I require to know them first.” 

“And how are you ever to know them when you obstinately 
refuse to approach or be approached by them? ‘There is such 


a thing as being determined neither to know nor to like a 
person.” 
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“And your grandfather,” I continued; “will you try to make 
me believe that it would be a pleasure to him to have in his house, 
and introduce to his friends and neighbours, a grown-up grand- 
daughter whom he has always repudiated, and who would always 
be making him wretched by allusions to her former life with the 
low persons—professional singers and the like—whom he 
despises, but who are to her the best and dearest people in the 
world ?” 

“Who said he would enjoy it?” said Maurice fiercely. “I 
never knew any one so hard as you are. You seem as if you 
could not respect or appreciate a man’s desire to repair, at 
whatever cost to his feelings, the wrong he may have done.” 

This was a view of the case which I was anxious to keep as 
much as possible in the background, so I said: 

“Tf he were really anxious, spontaneously anxious. But I 
never hear anything of his anxiety except through you. There 
—don’t get so angry. It was you who began it, and it always 
will be you—never me, for I hate it more than any subject in the 
world. And now, I suppose, it is time to dress for dinner.” 

As I left the room, Madame Prénat came into it, and perhaps 
Maurice may have confided to her some of his difficulties. When 
I look back upon those days, it seems to me almost incredible 
that the young man should have endured my hardness, suspicion, 
and impertinence, and still continued to come, still continued to be 
conciliatory, gentle, complaisant. He had his objects to gain, and 
was of a resolute character, it is true. As for me, it was not that 
I felt enmity to him—it was the terror and the desolation which 
always seized me at the bare idea of having to leave my present 
life and begin another with them that forced from me many a 
hard word, many a bitter taunt which it was against my nature 
to utter. It was the instinct of a weak thing confronted with a 
strong one; the weak one, fearing to be coerced or enslaved, tries 
to show teeth and claws, and to make its poor little natural 
weapons look like those belonging to something far more ferocious 
than itself—as if a domestic cat should suddenly set up as a tiger, 
hoping thereby to overcome the gigantic house-dog which it has 
in some way offended. 
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A Sragment of a Forgotten Lay. 


Forpear, fond youth! Nor think to reach 
Yon glimmering light on Caldy’s strand, 
For, living, thou shalt never land ; 

Scarce, dead, be carried to the beach. 

He recks not that the wild winds moan, 
He heeds not that the waves run high ; 
For Morfydd fair he lives alone! 
To reach her he will dare or die. 


He oft hath swum the sound before, 
"Neath gleam of sun and glint of star; 
He fondly thinks it is not far, 
And she is on the farther shore. 
With mighty strokes he sweeps the wave, 
He battles for his life and love; 
Look down, some kindly saint, and save! 
Look down in pity from above! 


Fair Morfydd by the stormy sea 
Is praying; and her trembling hands 
Are clasped together; pale she stands, 
A saintly maid as maid may be. 
Poor child! In vain thy prayer is made, 
There is no mercy in the storm! 
E’en now death’s joyless arms are laid 
About thy lover’s failing form. 


Oh! if indeed thou hold him dear, 
Thy praying hands must bring him aid; 
Unmoor the bark, and wield the blade, 
Better to die with him than here. 








She starts! She moves! The thing is done! 


The dauntless maid is at his side. 
Say! Of the living is there one 
As worthy proved to be a bride? 
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The helm is turn’d, they touch the isle, 
Her arms are round her lover thrown; 
Such welcome there, soon Death must own 
That he is worsted—yield and smile! 
The storm is past! The night is gone, 
The sun is waking in the sky ; 
On fairer lives it never shone, 
Nor on a deed less like to die. 


Live on, ye lovers! By your deeds 
Ye have escaped the night profound 
Which masters mortals—ye are crown’d 
By hands unborn. For he who reads 
Your story in the after-time, 
Will add a blossom to your wreath, 
And tell in distant age and clime, 
How love undid the doom of death. 


JouN Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 
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Professor Bonamy Price. 


THERE are men who stand out from other men as markedly 
picturesque; in whom the individual life beats so freshly as to 
attract attention on its own account, apart from specific achieve- 
ments. Such a character was the once Rugby master, the late 
Oxford professor, of whom I write. The keenness of his mind, the 
determination to force every one he met into some intellectual 
exercise, the vivid glow which he imparted to society by the 
variety of his interests, were characteristics which no one who 
spent half an hour in his company could fail to recognise. He 
cared not whom he addressed ; learned or unlearned, man or 
woman, young or old, all were alike open to his friendly attacks. 
Sometimes his turns were unexpected. Such a sudden question 
as this would be started upon a silently philosophic listener. 
“Now, what do you mean when you say that a person has a 
refined taste? For instance, a fine taste for claret? Ah, if it 
had been a question of poetry or painting, you would have had an 
answer ; but that claret is a poser.” 

His great vivacity doubtless came partly from the French side 
of his ancestry (for he was born in Guernsey, and for many 
generations the races had mingled in his forefathers) ; also it was 
in no slight degree connected with the clear and precise manner 
in which he formulated his opinions. He never had that sense of 
vagueness which contributes so much to reticence. His desire for 
clear statement was carried indeed to a fault. It made him, it 
must be admitted, not persuasive as an arguer. He was too 
satisfied with his own case. To hold it back, to allow the 
adversary to put his side, and then to discriminate between the 
strong and weak points in that side, was seldom his method. 
Yet by “seldom,” I must not be understood to mean “ never.” 
Sometimes he would listen, and listen attentively ; and again he 
would read, and read attentively, the works of men with whom he 
was entirely at issue, as for instance Henry George. Occasionally 
he would turn rapidly round, in the midst of disagreement, and 
say, ‘There I agree with you!” in response to some new state- 
ment; or, “ That is the most difficult argument to meet you have 
brought forward yet.” After all, it is no matter of complaint 
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against a man, that he holds strong individual views; and the 
impression which Bonamy Price gave, that he did not absorb the 
views of others, was not so much due to any special deficiency on his 
part, as to the strong presence of the counter element, the stress 
which he laid on those points which he himself conceived to be 
central. 

What was really admirable in him was, that over and above the 
sphere of argument (in which he could both give and take blows 
with entire cheerfulness), a spirit of active friendliness pervaded 
all his dealings with others, whether they were on his side or 
against him. For instance (to refer to a relation of my own), he 
did not, while dissenting from Francis Newman, ever forget his 
eminence as a thinker; “ Francis Newman never plays false with 
his own intellect,” he would say ; “ he is perfectly sincere.” Nor 
was this only the case in respect of persons whose private friend- 
ship he enjoyed. He protested against the worship of Mill which 
a quarter of a century ago was so prevalent; he declared that 
Mill “ singularly abounded in false theory,” and in “ unfounded 
subtleties ;” he disallowed him the title of a great man; yet he 
spoke of his “ genius,” “the power and beauty of his writing,” 
and declared him to be “very able and sincere.” Once he put 
the question to me, “ Who, do you consider, is the greatest man 
of the day?” I said, “I am not sure that Mill is not.” He 
answered, “ Well, perhaps he may be.” It is not to be assumed 
that he would always have said the same; but the answer, con- 
sidering his conservative disposition, showed largeness of mind. 
He always, much to the wonder of the younger generation 
(whether these were conservative or liberal), persisted in calling 
himself a liberal ; and to call oneself a liberal is so long a step 
towards being one that I am reluctant to say that he was not 
justified in so describing himself. But undoubtedly the protest 
against the liberalism of the day was very prominent in his 
conversation. Yet this protest was much more against its 
general temper than against the specific opinions of liberals. He 
felt that much current liberalism was the vague and excited 
following of a man or a theory, without definite issues; or an 
enthusiasm about detached ideas without regard to their general 
bearing. Such a temper caused him a certain dismay and fear 
for the future of the country, which no difference of opinion on a 
specific point (as for instance, whether we ought to defend Con- 
stantinople against the Russians) aroused in him. He held few 
things more pressingly important than to deliver politics from 
the dominion of mere emotion. 


About Ireland he would say: “Steady, good government, with 
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nothing striking about it, is what Ireland wants.” Yet once, to 
my surprise, not more than a year or two ago, he appeared to be 
making an excursion in the opposite direction. “The Irish say 
that they have from the first protested against being governed by 
England, and have never assented to it; how do you meet that 
argument?” I replied that I did not know. ‘“ Neither do I,” he 
said. 

This may have been merely a passing phase of nescience; but I 
only can record what wassaid. Ofall his political characterisations, 
he was himself most pleased by the description which he gave of 
Mr. Gladstone. 


“Gladstone,” he would say, “sees every side of the truth; but he only 
sees one side at once. You find him fervent on one side; a little time 
goes by, and that whole point of view has passed away from him; he has 
forgotten that he ever held it; with equal fervour, and perfect sincerity, 
he urges a quite different side. He never balances the two together. I 
call that a dangerous faculty.” 


He certainly was more pleased than piqued (though he was 
both) by Mr. Gladstone declaring (with special reference to the 
Professor’s criticism of his Land Bill) that abstract political 
economy might be fitted for the inhabitants of Jupiter and 
Saturn, but was certainly unfitted for the inhabitants of the 
earth; he was pleased, I mean, because he was sensible that 
“abstract political economy” was a formidable antagonist for 
Mr. Gladstone to have called up against his own measures. On 
other occasions, Professor Bonamy Price was by no means an 
ardent adherent of abstract political economy, and delighted in 
insisting that political economy was an affair of common sense. 

The one thing that Bonamy Price emphatically was not, was a 
student, a learned man. He had no pretensions to such a cha- 
racter. On the other hand, he combined in an uncommon degree 
the characters of the thinker and the man of the world. And 
what contributed to his success in society, was the mixture of a 
certain childlike naiveté with the instinctive dexterity which 
nature and experience had combined to give him. Most of his 
acquaintance have heard him tell the story of an adventure 
which befell him in Paris. It was at the time when the German 
armies, not yet encircling Paris, were felt as an ominous thurder- 
cloud in the distance; and though no battle had been fought, the 
heart of every Frenchman in Paris was filled with angry sus- 
picion of every one in foreign guise; for who was there that 
might not be a spy? At this precise moment the Professor, 
with that keen curiosity to understand the mysteries of the art 
of fortification which distinguished him, penetrated as far as was 
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possible, and much farther than was prudent, into the enceinte of 
the fortifications of Paris. 

Two Frenchmen of the lower orders had observed and noted 
him; as he came away, they muttered to him something angrily, 
and followed after him; one of the two presently stepped away, 
but the other kept up the pursuit, and put searching questions. 
In vain did the Professor, with artless unconsciousness, try to 
escape down a side street ; the threatening voice called him to his 
bearings at once. 

“Filez done. Ce n’est pas par la qu’on va a |’Hotel Windsor, 
Rue de Rivoli!” 

What was to be done? A single shout of “ A Prussian spy!” 
and life would not have been worth five minutes’ purchase. 
Bonamy Price could speak French like a native; he turned, and 
chatted with the man. When they had walked some distance 
together, he proposed that, as the day was hot, they should go 
into a café and have a bottle of wine together. The Frenchman 
agreed; and the Professor ordered a bottle of the best wine, 
poured out a glass for his antagonist, and another for himself. 
“A Vhonneur de la France!” cried the Professor; the man 
hereupon clinked glasses with him. Then with redoubled fervour, 
“A la gloire de la France!” ‘ Monsieur, vous étes un brave,” 
responded the man, almost overcome. The Professor paid for the 
bottle, and rose to depart. Now came the moment of trial for 
the patriotic soul of the Frenchman! Duty said to him, “ Follow 
the insidious traitor who spies into your country’s defences!” 
Pleasure said, “ Here is a bottle of wine, the like of which you will 
not see again in your lifetime! it is only just begun, it is all yours!” 
He was, for a few seconds, torn in two; but the scale of Pleasure 
weighed down; the bottle was his; Bonamy Price got safe, un- 
pursued, to his hotel. 

Another story which Professor Bonamy Price used to tell with 
great force and picturesque colouring was the narrow escape of 
himself and Mrs. Price from a Turkish mob, at Constantinople, in 
the latter part of 1876. A German clergyman, who was visiting 
one of the mosques in their company, was accused (falsely) of 
having kidnapped a Turkish boy and educated him as a Christian. 
In that critical time, just after the murder of the Christian 
consuls at Salonika, and with every mind, Mahommedan or 
Christian, filled with forebodings of the coming war, such an 
accusation was indeed dangerous. It spread like wild-fire, and 
the whole square around the mosque filled witha surging 
multitude. At the first sounds of alarm, the gates had been shut ; 
the Professor, Mrs. Price, and the Lutheran clergyman were for 
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the moment in safety within ; the dragoman, with great presence 
of mind, had contrived to send notice to the authorities of their 
danger. No effort at assault was made; and presently fifty horse- 
men were seen approaching ; guarded by whom the three prisoners 
were escorted in the midst of a sea of scowling faces, thousands in 
number, some on the floor of the vast square or peering from the 
windows round, until at last the Embassy was reached. There 
they were in safety: but were conveyed away by a side door, 
through unfrequented streets, and advised to leave the city. Sir 
Henry Elliot’s anxiety to avoid any repetition of such a scene 
was, as may be conceived, excessive. General Ignatieff, on the 
other hand, was said to have exclaimed, “I would have given 
£10,000 to have had those English murdered.” Probably this 
was one of those reported sayings that have more verisimilitude 
than truth ; yet (to illustrate great things by small) I could quote 
the parallel case of a friend of mine who, having been nearly run 
over by a train in Huddersfield station, was greeted by the porter 
who helped him on to the platform with the words, “I wish you 
had been killed, sir, and then the company would have built a 
new station for us.” It would have been worth, doubtless, much 
more than £10,000 to General Ignatieff for the Turks, at that 
particular moment, to have massacred two English travellers. 
Bonamy Price was in fact one who, like the much wandering hero 
of old, had “seen the cities of many men and known their mind,” 
and he had something of the practical keenness of Ulysses, though 
of course the stubborn hardness of the real traveller, the Burton or 
the Stanley, is of another range than his. But yet Mr. Price was 
one of the few who are eminently fitted, by their inquisitive turn 
of mind and universal geniality, to add a link to the chain 
which binds nations together.. Wherever he was placed, he was 
at home. The English reserve, in so far as that word has an 
unfavourable sense, was not in him. Many were the friends he made 
in other countries ; above all perhaps in the United States; but 
also largely in France and in Austria; some also in Italy. It 
was impossible for him to be incurious or unaffected by what he 
saw; and his quick eye roamed over all sorts of phenomena. He 
noted with great interest, in the harbour of Syracuse, the exact 
correspondence, even in minute points of detail, with the descrip- 
tions of Thucydides, made twenty-three centuries before. The 
immortal and pathetic account of the suffering Athenians rose in 
his heart as he surveyed the quarries in which they had laboured 
as slaves, after their disastrous defeat in the Sicilian city. 
Economical facts he observed, but did not much systematise; I 
remember his distress at finding the Craven district of Yorkshire 
much barer of cattle than he thought so pastoral a district should 
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be; but I do not believe he pursued the inquiry further. It was 
a natural danger of so versatile a mind, sometimes to fix upon 
phenomena as central which were not really so. Thus he had 
observed, from a military point of view, how much stronger a 
defence for Austria the famous Venetian quadrilateral afforded, 
than the chain of Alps at the rear of the quadrilateral; and as a 
bulwark against French ambition he defended, on this account, in 
1861, Austria’s retention of Venetia. Such an opinion implied, of 
course, a great underrating of the force of Italian national feeling. 
But of the acuteness of his reasoning in itself there was no doubt ; 
it gained for him the acquaintance of General Benedek and other 
officers of the Austrian army; and the Archduke Albert, by way 
of recognition, presented Mr. Price with the military works of his 
father, that Archduke Charles who had defended Austria against 
the great Napoleon. 

In Rome, Mr. Price was really moved to tears (if I remember 
right) by an address of the late Pope Pius IX.; and indeed the 
pathetic and venerable side of the Roman Church always touched, 
though it never convinced, him. He asks (very differently from 
Clough’s satirical hero) why Rome is so delightful ? and answers ; 
“The multitudinous history goes for a great deal, but not all. 
Then Rome ruled the world, and its consequences even yet abide. 
The temporal rule begot the spiritual, and that is intensely real 
still.” In those words, “the temporal rule begot the spiritual,” 
is the kernel of the Protestant position. Tocome to another part 
of the world; few people are not rather glad when they 
accomplish the voyage across the Atlantic in as short a time as 
possible; the shorter the better, they think. But a party to 
which Mr, Price belonged were actually sorry when the voyage 
was over; the mutual intercourse had been so amusing. This is 
notable. The late Mr. W. E. Forster, with whom Mr. Price had 
a friendship of long standing, was another of the party. 

Of Frenchmen in eminent rank, Mr. Price had known many: 
Guizot perhaps the best. He often quoted a remark that Guizot 
had made to him: that the French peasantry, the backbone of the 
country, cared not at all who governed them, provided they could 
keep their own little farms securely ; regarding all rulers as rascals 
alike, (N’importe qui gouvernent; ce sont des coquins.) This, 
he remarked, was the reason of the instability of all French 
governments; there was no weight of popular support behind any 
of them. I do not think that Mr. Price ever met Gambetta; but 
he was impressed with the power of that statesman in controlling 
a tumultuous assembly; and in 1879 he wrote the following 
interesting remarks. 
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“Tt is very hard to read France. The faculty of fusion seems wanting 
in the chemistry of her political constitution. Gambetta, I am sure, feels 
it deeply. His refusal to take office . . . proclaims the fact in the clearest 
terms. He refuses to play the part of a Danton, to be master of France 
for a while, then to pass away, as spent and ended, to be succeeded by 
another. He waits till the country takes some stable form, when he would 
instantly become ruler and not chairman.” 


Gambetta, as we all know, was unable to “ wait till the country 
took stable form;” and the sequel, unfortunately, was what 
Mr. Price foreshadowed. But I return to homelier matters. 

Bonamy Price had that peculiar rapidity of temperament, joined 
with the habit of cheerful command, which is so effective with 
children, and with animals. Men, indeed, would sometimes be 
roused to antagonism by it; towards women it was displayed in a 
milder form, sheathed and softened; the slight didactic element 
that accompanied it was not unpopular with them. Children 
were irresistibly attracted by it; there never was a child that 
would not laugh at the humorous turn of the Professor’s eye, 
though not a word had been said by him; the little Egyptian 
children at the foot of the Pyramids clustered round him, as much 
as any children in England would have done, though oral com- 
munication between him and them there could be none; the 
expression of his face, which could be one of the most alarming 
fascination, alone sufficed. At village school-feasts he was of course 
invaluable. In truth he loved children. ‘Ay, be like children ; 
was ever diviner word spoken?” he says in one of his letters. 
Over animals, again, he exercised an easy mastery. He could 
calm a skittish or nervous horse by laying his hand on its neck. 
Animals of a less exalted kind he would tease. Nothing amused 
him more than stroking a cat’s fur with a quill pen the wrong 
way ; unless it were gobbling against a turkey, or separating a 
gander from his lawful wives, and watching the unavailing efforts 
of the father of the family to resume his place at the head of his 
flock. On such occasions he would resemble Mr. Punch (in the 
more handsome portraits of that well-known personage): when he 
was serious, his features had a remarkable resemblance to those of 
the founder of the third French Republic. He had the greatest 
possible affection for gardens, trees and flowers; and an affection 
not merely Platonic. He would go round his friends’ shrubberies 
with a pair of scissors, clipping off dead leaves and branches that 
interfered with others more vigorous or more graceful than 
themselves ; or showing where vistas could most effectively be 
opened ; or trimming the flower-beds. He would remember from 
year to year the individual trees, and took pleasure in their 
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growth. When upwards of eighty years old he performed these 
gardening operations with as much care and interest as if he had 
been fifty years younger ; and the benefit that resulted from them 
was undeniable. 

I have spoken of his manner towards women. Nothing, 
perhaps, gives a better idea of his peculiar power than the fact 
that he lectured at Clifton, more than once, to a class of about 
two hundred ladies; not only did he lecture to them, but he 
questioned them, and obtained answers from them, so that the 
lecture room was a lively though far from tumultuous scene. 
Here it was that that answer was given which he was so fond of 
celebrating, and which (if I may venture to say so) deserves indeed 
immortal fame. He had asked the question, “What is that 
faculty in man which distinguishes him characteristically from 
the animals that are beneath him?” A Miss Leonard (since, 
alas! dead, having like the aloe produced one perfect flower) 
gave the reply, “ Progressive desire.” 

To appreciate the merit of this answer it must be observed that 
it does not at all depend on any theory of the essential mental 
nature of animals, but only on what we observe concerning them 
now. Ifthe elephant or the ant are capable of advancing in the 
desires and aims of their spiritual being, then they are better 
than we now take them to be, that is all. But it remains not 
the less true that in man alone, now, do we actually observe and 
know this sublime faculty, without which self-mastery would be 
a mere barren stump instead of a life-giving root; that it is from 
the power of renovation in our aims and wishes that all progress 
in happiness is derived. She who gave such an answer, and he 
who elicited it and gave it currency, deserve to be mentioned, if 
for its sake alone. 

For so intellectual a man, Bonamy Price had not a large 
acquaintance with literature (especially books of modern date) ; 
but of some books he was very tond—Aristotle and Thucydides 
were his favourites among the classics; Wordsworth among 
modern writers; and I may add also Dr. Mozley, whose university 
sermons he considered a great work, full of true moral analysis. 
He was never tired of quoting Wordsworth’s ‘Green Linnet,’ 
(a poem not in Matthew Arnold’s selection, though it is in 
the Golden Treasury), especially the exquisitely descriptive 
stanza— 


“Amid yon tuft of hazel-trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perched in ecstasies, 

Yet seeming still to hover; 
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There! where the flutter of his wings, 

Upon his back and body flings 

Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 
That cover him all over.” 


Of ‘Michael,’ if I remember right, he quoted with great 
pleasure an expression used to him by Mr. Swinburne, that it 
was “ the most pathetic poem ever written.” He considered the 
‘Ode’on Intimations of Immortality’ unequalled as a continuous 
stretch of sublime verse. He used to relate how once, while 
walking with Wordsworth by the side of Rydal Water, he had 
asked the poet the meaning of those lines— 


“ Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings ; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realised ; 

High instincts before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised. . . .” 


“¢ What,’ I said, ‘are these fallings from us, for which he gives 
God thanks more than for anything else?’ On hearing the 
question he drew his aged form perfectly erect, passed in front of 
me to a gate which was in the wall that bounded the road near 
the lake, clenched its top bar firmly in his hand, and exclaimed, 
‘There was a time in my life, when I was obliged to press 
against something material that resisted me, to be sure that 
there was anything outside of me. Everything fell away and 
vanished into thought.’ ‘More memorable words were scarcely 
ever spoken. The idealism is probably the most perfect on 
record. He was sure of thought, of his consciousness, his self— 
but not sure of matter. And this was the result of no process 
of metaphysical thinking and analysis; it was spontaneous and 
natural.” 

Much as he loved Wordsworth, I do not remember that Mr. 
Price quoted many passages from his poems. His habit was, in 
relation to every author whom he esteemed, and every subject 
which attracted him, to fix upon two or three remarkable 
passages or special points of view, and impress these on his hearers. 
He did this with great force ; but certainly somewhat lost there- 
by the power of tracing gradual developments. Unfortunately 
this hindered his appreciation of modern science. As a lady who 
knew him well writes: 
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“Perhaps the only instance in which he was unconsciously prejudiced, 
was in his attitude to the Scientists. He hardly quite realised, I venture 
to think, how much they have done, and are doing for us. He seemed 
jealous of their usurping the place of the great Greeks and Romans as the 
shapers of men’s minds. He did not think they could shape them so well, 
for he held that the study of nature (however desirable) was not so 
ennobling as intimate communion with mighty minds.” 

It is possible to agree with Mr. Price in preferring the study 
of man to the study of nature, and yet to be jealous of any dis- 
paragement of those sublime vistas which physical research has 
disclosed to us. The single man of science for whom I have 
heard him express really cordial appreciation, was Professor 
Tyndall. He did not approve of the Belfast address; but when I 
quoted to him, as a religious support of the theory of the develop- 
ment of mind out of matter, the words of John the Baptist, “ God out 
of these stones can raise up children unto Abraham,” his answer was, 
“Ah, yes, assume theexternal power, God, andI no longer object. But 
if you want me to believe that matter per se can develop into mind, 
you must show me it doing so; and that no man ever has shown, or 
as I believe ever willshow.” Sometimes he would use much greater 
vehemence of expression. ‘‘ The man talks nonsense who denies 
that there is design in the structure of the eye. Whose design, 
is a different matter; but design there is.” Or again; in depreca- 
tion of the attempt to put human nature under the microscope, 
he quoted Burke’s lofty declamation; “ Applaud us when we run, 
console us when we fall, cheer us when we recover, but let us pass on, 
for God’s sake let us pass on!” adding fiercely ; “ To think that such 
stirrings of the soulare mere movements of the affinities of the primi- 
tive carbonic cell! That is scientific insanity! I will not accept 
a milder word.” Had Mr. Price had the patience to read Darwin, 
he would, I think, somewhat have modified the trenchancy of such 
expressions as these; but something of their purport would, I 
feel sure, have remained. He was wonderfully delighted with a 
short essay by Dr. Lionel Beale, affirming the absolute incapacity of 
science to detect in the primitive germs of living organisms any 
difference which would explain why one has the capacity of 
developing into a man, one into a dog, one into a chicken, and so 
on. He resented all attempts to depress the spiritual side of 
man. “Our imaginations are our very selves; is it not so?” he 
said on one occasion. 

I suppose that the reconciliation of the heart and the head of 
man, the discovery of the relation between those truths which 
are necessary for his spirit’s growth and those other truths of 
which the experience of his senses informs him, is the achieve- 
ment for which man waits to accomplish his perfection. He 
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stumbles on the way towards it now; there are those who tell 
him that science is all-sufficient for his well-being; and there 
are those who tell him that spiritual truth is delivered by 
authority only, and not amenable at all to the tests of experi- 
ence. I do not think that Bonamy Price fell into either of these 
errors; but he was so vehemently adverse to the former of them 
that I think he sometimes forgot the danger there is of the latter. 

In his own subject, political economy, the incisive practical 
character of his mind told much more effectively than it could 
have done in the pure sciences. He always denied political 
economy to be a true science, declaring it to be nothing more than 
an explanation of processes; and he illustrated (in a letter) the 
difference between the two thus: 


“The farmer knows that manure, and hoeing, and deep ploughing, 
create a better crop. I have heard no one call this science. . . . No one 
calls putting seed in the ground, and not leaving it on the surface, an 
agricultural scientific law, though clearly it is a thing to be done. 
Botany, which is a,science, will tell me the reason why; will explain what 
the ground does for the seed.” 


It is clear, of course, that the interest of botany lies in dis- 
covery, whereas the interest of farming lies in the practical 
results attained ; and I apprehend that it is this admixture of the 
practical interest in political economy (not as a mere corollary, 
but as a cardinal element) which produces the difference which 
Professor Bonamy Price felt and affirmed to exist between this 
and a true science. A true science, such as astronomy or botany, 
has practical uses; but in astronomy or botany these uses are 
separable from the theory and subordinate to it. Whereas in 
farming or navigation the practical result is too paramount ever 
to be forgotten ; take it away, and the theory becomes a set of 
fragmentary observations. Is there not much reason for classing 
political economy with the last-named subjects, rather than with 
the former? I am sensible, however, that in giving this rationale 
of the matter I am going a little beyond what Professor Bonamy 
Price said himself. 

Of his economical writings generally it must be said, that they 
are distinguished for their lucidity. Even the very judicial critic 
in the Atheneum of January 14th, 1888, admits that his ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Currency’ are “a model of lucid exposition.” Who has 
ever put the argument for Free Trade better, I will even venture 
to add, so well? 


“A nation which does not sell cannot buy. This is the first, absolute, 
incontestable truth on which Free Trade reposes. ‘ Not so,’ many thought- 
lessly reply, ‘the foreigner is ready enough to sell us his corn or his iron, 
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and to be paid for them; all the world is willing to do that. He will 
gladly take our money, but he will have nothing to say to our goods. 
England, then, loses her wealth, her money; she carries on a losing trade 
to the great injury of her people.’ Those who use such language are 
profoundly ignorant of what money is and does, nor do they perceive that 
their argument involves a very palpable absurdity. England can certainly 
buy abroad so long as she has gold and silver to send away, but as she 
does not herself produce these metals largely, it is obvious that such a 
trade must soon come to an end. When the stock of gold is gone, all 
purchasing abroad must cease, till she has acquired a fresh supply of 
gold. But how is she to procure it, except by persuading foreign 
countries to sent it in exchange for her goods? The fact always remains 
the same, that England buys abroad with the produce of her industry, for 
she has nothing else to buy with. ... Let those who are backsliding 
into Protection be asked for a categorical answer to the question, Can 
and will the foreigner give away his goods to any country without 
insisting on receiving back, directly or indirectly, an equal quantity of 
that country’s goods ?—let the question be pushed home, and all talk about 
injury to domestic industry must cease.”—‘ Practical Political Economy,’ 
pp. 305-307. 


He admitted, indeed, that on non-economical grounds the 
doctrine of Free Trade might admit of some qualification ; but 
practically he did not think that such qualification came to much. 
Not less lucid is his account of the true nature of a crisis in what 
is called the money market. 


“It is a common habit with traders and many writers to regard these 
panics as mere monetary events. They are treated as purely banking 
occurrences—as Stock Exchange phenomena—as ordinary results of 
speculation or gambling—as the products of errors about gold and 
currency. But such a view is radically mistaken. Such a crash of 
falling houses could never occur were not the ground beneath them under- 
mined. We must seek for the cause of the storm in the field of action 
of the banker. Banking, it must never be forgotten, transfers goods from 
the hands of one man to those of another; what has the borrower done 
with them? is the vital question. This is no affair of money, though the 
loans are calculated in money. Has the trader, the merchant, the manu- 
facturer preserved the wealth, the goods which the banker has placed at 
his disposal? Or has he destroyed and lost them? The whole issue lies 
here. If the wealth is consumed, without being reproduced in another 
form, the banker must lose his loan; and if this has happened to many 


banks and banking accounts the crisis is inevitable. . . . In every case a 
destruction of wealth precedes the panic as its cause. The losses have 
been made before the crisis begins.”—‘ Practical Political Economy,’ 


pp. 466, 467. 


I will not quote more. But his power of teaching and lectur- 
ing on his own subject was so remarkable, that I conclude by 
giving a description of it which a lady who attended his Clifton 
lectures (Miss Isabel Rawson—to whom I am indebted also for a 
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previous remark given in this article, and for other information) 
has kindly supplied me with. 


“I was from home when Mr. Price began to deliver his first course of 
lectures in Clifton in the spring of 1874, and when urged on my return 
to attend the class, I replied that I did not care to do so, as I was sure no 
one could ever interest me in the dismal science. ‘ Take a ticket fora single 
lecture, and then see if you will find Political Economy dismal any 
longer,’ was the answer. So I took a ticket and went. I was hardly 
seated when Mr. Price stept briskly on the platform, without, as I noticed 
with surprise, any manuscript in his hand. His face distantly reminded 
me of Thiers, and that the likeness was striking was curiously proved a 
year or two later, when I took a little cousin to Madame Tussaud’s 
Exhibition. The boy suddenly pointed to a bust of the great statesman, 
and exclaimed: ‘There’s the gentleman who called on you yesterday!’ 
But I had no time that February morning to dwell on resemblances. Mr. 
Price had begun to speak, indeed, had the audience already in his grasp. 
The hall was full of women of varied ages, tastes, and attainments, but 
all were trying hard to think. I had entered the room in a mood of 
indifference about ‘the origin and foundation of property,’ and in less 
than ten minutes I found myself ardently desiring to get to the core of 
the subject. I had before sat at the feet of first-rate teachers, men of 
profound scholarship, who had lectured to us with power and eloquence 
on popular literary subjects; but anything so mentally exhilarating as 
this I had not even imagined. Such an imperative calling forth of the 
intellectual faculties, such a strenuous keeping them at work when called 
forth, was an absolutely new sensation. We forgot ourselves, each other, 
in our eagerness to discover that for which our teacher urged us and 
helped us to search. So it seemed the most natural thing in the world to 
do what probably none of us had ever done before—answer vivid voce 
questions in a public hall; nay, more, to submit to be cross-questioned, 
kept at it, until we saw. It gave Mr. Price no pleasure for us to accept a 
thing because he said it. He quickly detected an echo. I remember that 
on one occasion a lady gave a remarkably lucid answer to a currency 
question. His face lighted up with pleasure, and then he asked sus- 
piciously: ‘ Have you read my “ Principles of Currency”?’ ‘ Last week,’ 
she replied. A shade of disappointment passed over his brow, and then a 
touch of humour played about his lips as he added with ready kindliness : 
‘I am very much obliged to you for reading it.’ But we all felt he had 
far rather she had tried to work out the problem for herself. Some five 
years later, in an address delivered to the students and friends of Bristol 
University College, Mr. Goschen told us that he had found it ‘an 
uncommonly difficult process,’ when as a lad he had been first compelled 
to think at Mr. Price’s Greek Testament and History lectures in the 
celebrated form of ‘The Twenty’ at Rugby. Some of his hearers were 
not surprised. Mr. Price was very particular about the form in which we 
expressed our answers, insisting upon simplicity and clearness. Nothing 
delighted him more than an accurate thought clothed to terse, lucid 
words. Hence his enthusiastic appreciation of what he called my friend’s 
‘ideal answer,’ ‘progressive desire.’ A lady once described Political 
Economy to him as ‘ Everyday life written in long words.’ He was 
charmed with what he considered the truth of the first half of the 
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sentence and the sarcasm which lurked in its conclusion. Mr. Hutton 
has alluded to the remarkable way in which Mr. Price could throw off the 
didactic attitude of mind, and merge the teacher in the friend. Nothing 
could be truer. His humility was constantly taking one by surprise. So 
was the sympathetic fairness of a man who felt keenly and decidedly. 
He had very definite views, but he could understand, and even (in a sense) 
admire that with which he did not at all agree. I never remember 
his questioning the motives of those from whom he most strongly differed. 
He had singularly few prejudices, and these were usually bereft of their 
sting by his acknowledging them to be prejudices. I remember his once 
apologising for refusing to read the works of a great modern writer of 
whose character he disapproved. ‘I can’t read them,’ he said, with a 
curious mixture of obstinacy and penitence. Of one thing, however, he 
was confessedly intolerant—of lawlessness in any disguise, whether in 
Church or State. It gladdened him to believe that law was written on 
the English as on the Roman heart; for he believed that law was the 
only guarantee of liberty. He had little sympathy with the excuse made 
for the law-breakers, ‘they follow their consciences’; ‘ Yes,’ he would 
reply, in the famous words of his old friend, Archbishop Whately: ‘as a 
man follows the horse he drives before him!’ He never allowed himself 
to be carried away by mere feeling. He took note of the bearings of 
things, and used to lament over what he characteristically called ‘the 
worship of detached ideas,’ which he said was the malady of this age. I 
have spoken of the high value he set on accuracy of expression, but no 
one insisted more strongly that there are regions where accuracy of ex- 
pression is impossible. He did not believe in pretentious mysticism, but 
he had far too much common sense not to believe in mystery—in partially 
hidden facts and truths.” 


There is much more that I should like to say, if space allowed, 
of Professor Bonamy Price. I have not spoken of his capacity of 
taking interest in every person he met. Never did he regard any 
one as beneath him; and to his friends he was the most loyal of 
men, quick to discern every good quality. Ihave said hardly 
anything of his Rugby work. Very distinguished in later life 
have been many of the pupils he had there. “Nothing,” says 
Mr. Goschen, who was one of these, “ could exceed the vivacity 
with which Professor Bonamy Price used to teach history.” He 
sat on several Royal Commissions; and on one of these he did a 
piece of work of which he was specially (and, I think, justly) 
proud. This was the herring fishery commission of 1856; the 
object of which was to inquire into the desirability of continuing 
the brand which Government imprinted on the barrels of herrings 


sent up by the Scotch fishermen for sale at the markets of London 
and other large towns. 


“* Now,’ said Mr. Price, ‘I knew that practically the commission was 
sent to advise the discontinuance of these brands; I set out with that 
view myself. But on inquiry, I found that the Government brand was 
the only thing that prevented the small fisherman from being over- 
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powered and swept off the field by larger competitors. With the brand, 
he was on the level with them; without it, he was nowhere. Who, living 
at a distance, would trust the excellence of a nameless fisherman’s wares ? 
but when stamped by Government, they were recognised to be trust- 
worthy. I convinced my colleagues of this (there was one exception); and 
though sent to advise the contrary, our report was to the effect that the 
brands should be continued. The Scotch fisherman preserved his ability 
to sell; and that was the best piece of work I ever did.’” 


It will be admitted that such a piece of work (whether 
Mr. Price was technically to be termed a liberal or not) was 
truly liberal in its principle. 

Mr. Price died in the eighty-first year. He had done his work; 
and never can I think that death is, under these circumstances, 
to be deeply lamented ; certainly not by those whose hold that a 
nobler life beyond the grave awaits those who have laboured 
faithfully here. Perhaps I may be permitted to conclude my 
account of him with a few lines which have already appeared in 
print : 

“Who that beheld and knew thee, but would fain 
Preserve thy image for the coming race? 
The prompt, quick mien; the vivid, mobile face; 
Broad brow, firm lip; the invigorating strain 
Of converse; argument, that ne’er would gain 
A point unfairly; tales that ran apace, 
Not scant, nor overfull; the softer grace 
And tenderer manner, growing with life’s wane. 
Children would fly yet seek thee, half dismayed 
But wholly mirthful; every living thing 
Felt thy electric presence, and was stirred. 
Now all thy cares, thy thoughts, with God are laid 
In silent peace, till thy eternai spring 
Blossoms at bidding of our Father’s word.” 


J. R. Moztey. 
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Garden Memories. 


A GARDEN old stretches down towards the sea, 
The flowers untended, the wild thorns growing, 
The sun burns hot, and the wind from the lea 
Now and again is restlessly blowing; 

Trying to wake in this land of death| 

Some song of the past; a scentless breath, 

Of laughing roses, and lips so fair, 

And sunbeams playing ’mid golden hair. 


The oleanders lie withered and broken, 

From the thicket hard by comes no thrushes’ song. 
Would a ghost not rise if a word be spoken, 

Or a step resound the dark alleys along? 

A ghostly hand full of fair withered flowers 
Scattering its burden pale in showers, 

Like sea-foam driving upon the wave, 

To cover a long-forgotten grave. 


The sun and the wind and the rain come thither 
To the garden old that stands by the sea; 

The flowers dream and blossom and wither, 

And the wild hawk hovers over the lea. 

But a fair head sleeps in the bosom of death, 
The red lips will never again draw breath. 

All are at rest now; naught left to show 

The love and the sorrow of long ago. 


JANET Ross, 
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Che Second Armada; 
OR, HOW WE WERE SAVED BY A FLUKE. 


Tuer NARRATIVE OF JOHN Hopxrns, A.D. 1918. 





WHEN a man is as old as I am it is a great business to sit down 
and write a history. So many people have written about the 
war in 1889, that I am afraid I can teach you, my reader, 
very little. Above all things I cannot address you as other 
historians do, for I am a plain man, and never wrote anything of 
this kind before. But Bill Bellamy and I have talked the 
subject over so much that I feel I know the whole thing by heart, 
and so I hope you will excuse me if I talk to you just as I talk to 
Bill Bellamy, and as Bill Bellamy talks tome. He is dead now, 
poor Bill! I remember well the first time he mentioned the 
subject tome. “John,” says he, “you talk like a book. Why 
don’t you write one?” 

“ What about?” says I. 

“Why, about the war,” says he. 

“Well, so I will, Bill,” I said, “if only to tell the people what 
you did.” 

Then Bill got frightened. He was the bravest man I ever saw; 
always ready for an emergency; the coolest and best shot in 
Lancashire (he won the Queen’s Prize, you know), and yet he 
was the modestest man I ever saw. And so he made me promise 
I would not write about him, for fear the people looked at him in 
the streets, and he seemed so earnest about it, that at last I 
promised. But you may look in the streets now all day and 
never see poor Bill, and so I can just sit down and tell you all 
about it; and never raise a blush to his honest cheek. 

I may as well tell you all that happened in Europe before 
1889, Austria and Russia went to war in the autumn of 1888, 
and Germany very soon joined in to support her ally. No one 
ever understood how it was the Germans got so fearfully beaten. 
They were apt to think a great deal of themselves, and imagine 
that because they had beaten the French they could beat any 
one. It was just the same, I am told, before Napoleon beat 
them at Jena; and now they had to come cap in hand to the 
French and offer them back Alsace and Lorraine, if they would 
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only prevent the Russians from eating them up. We thought 
it very strange at the time that the French prevailed with the 
Russians, though we know the reason now. But then people 
explained matters by saying that the Russians had no money, 
and could not afford to senda million and a half of men into 
Germany; besides it was cheaper and suited them better to 
subjugate Bulgaria. 

At that time General Lavenir was the most powerful man in 
Europe, just as Bismarck had been before him. His campaign in 
Italy had stamped him as a great general. He had used General 
Boulanger as his stalking-horse, cast him aside at the proper 
moment, and by playing the despot under the disguise of a 
democrat made himself master of France. But somehow he did 
not feel easy on his throne. The French were pleased to recover 
their provinces without a blow, but they were as anxious as ever 
to try their new rifles and shells and give the Paris newspapers 
something to write about. People often blame Lavenir for what 
followed, but I believe he could not resist the pressure put upon 
him, and if he can be excused for going to war, at all no doubt he 
waged it in the manner most likely to be successful, if it was not 
very creditable to the honour of his nation. 

In the midst of these European complications we English 
managed to jog on much in our old way. The times were pretty 
good, as all the belligerents traded with us; and we were spending 
about the usual sum on armaments, with the usual small results. 
We had scares from time to time. It was rather a shock to know 
that only a few of our new ships had guns at all, and that those 
which had guns got them by robbing the forts at Portsmouth, &c. 
But we did not mean to go to war then, and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty said we should be all right in three years’ time; and 
so we returned to our business with light hearts. There were 
some who wished to push things along at the Admiralty somewhat 
faster, and I believa they in the long run very nearly ruined us. 
But to explain this! remark I must tell you the position of our 
fleet in the summer of 1889. Directly the Russians went to war 
with Austria and Germany we began to get alarmed about Bul- 
garia and Constantinople, and to encourage the Turks and 
Bulgarians to fight we sent our fleet to Varna and into the 
Hellespont. I say we did it to encourage them to fight, because 
every one knew we did not mean to fight ourselves. It was an 
open secret that our admiral had strict orders not to fire a gun, 
and some wags said that if he did he would do more harm to 
himself than he did to the enemy, for repeated accidents had 
shaken our confidence in these big guns, and I am glad to say 
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they are now obsolete. Our Mediterranean fleet was thus en- 
gaged, and it had been the custom to mobilise our Channel fleet 
once a year, and despatch it suddenly to some point, chosen at 
the Admiralty, where they were supposed to meet and fight a 
hostile fleet. These fights often took several days, and of course 
the journeys there and back took time also, so that for some three 
weeks our coasts might be said to be undefended against a regular 
armour-clad fleet. It was a very risky thing to do, but it has 
much increased the efficiency of our navy. Of course now that 
we have doubled the force we only send half ata time, but in 1889 
we had only very few ships, and then there was absolutely nothing 
to warn us of our danger. 

In this particular year an Italian fleet was supposed to be 
making for Cape Colony. We were supposed to intercept them 
off the Coast of Morocco, fight them for two days, defeat them, 
and come back. Thus it was, that, though we possessed sixty or 
seventy ironclads, only the disabled or obsolete were on our 
shores in the beginning of July, 1889. There were several swift 
cruisers and coast defence vessels, but they were useless against 
a fleet of armourclads, and though as you will see they did good 
service, we were to all appearances absolutely without defence, 
available in a fortnight. 

Such was the state of affairs when the thunderclap came on us. 
On the 5th July the French fleet which pretended to follow our 
lead and ostentatiously announced Naval Manceuvres, appeared in 
irresistible force off Portsmouth, fifteen ironclads, fourteen fast 
cruisers, and thirty torpedo boats. Some days before swift 
cruisers with sealed orders, only to be opened on the 4th, were 
despatched to the line of our great trade routes. The orders bade 
them burn, sink, or capture every vessel flying the British flag. 
Aft the same time one or two vessels were sent to watch each of 
our great ports—The Humber, Tees, Tyne, Forth, Clyde, Mersey 
and Severn. The mouth of the Thames was confided to the care 
of the main fleet. War was declared by telegram on the morning 
of the 4th, and at the same time every cable connecting Great 
Britain with the Continent, or elsewhere, was dredged up by 
vessels previously despatched with sealed orders for that purpose, 
and so we were entirely cut off from the outer world. 

It was the meanest, lowest, and most treacherous action ever 
heard of. But Lavenir was a desperate man, and he did not 
allow points of honour to interfere with his plans. 

But I have not told you half yet about Lavenir. 

He calculated he could keep the command of the Channel for a 
fortnight or three weeks, and it was essential that neither the 
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Mediterranean nor Channel fleets should return in that time. 
As to the former fleet which was at Varna and in the Sea of 
Marmora, on the 4th July, seven large vessels of the Messageries 
Maritimes from Marseilles steamed into the Dardanelles, landed 
4,000 men on each side of the straits, rushed the castles of 
Europe and Asia, which were almost denuded of troops by the 
drafts for the army of observation in Roumelia, and holding each 
side of the strait, proceeded to sink their vessels in the passage, 
and strew the waters with a network of mines. At the same 
time an attempt was made to blow up every British war vessel in 
any European port, and the better to delay the Channel fleet, 
already practically useless, a telegram in Admiralty cipher, which 
Lavenir had by some means obtained, was sent to the admiral. 
It told him that Russia had declared war, sent a fleet into the 
Mediterranean, and was then bombarding Malta, which the 
admiral knew was, owing to one of the usual blunders, scarcely 
provisioned at all. 

This was a real master-stroke of Lavenir’s. Our admiral was 
notorious for his pamphlets and after-dinner speeches, in which 
he insisted on the impossibility of invasion, just as much as he 
descanted on the weakness of Malta. Lavenir calculated he 
would enter the Mediterranean at once, and so lose one or two 
more of the precious days so indispensable to the safety of his 
country. Events proved that Lavenir was right. But there was 
one weak spot in his scheme. He had only tricked, and not 
defeated our fleet, and therefore he was obliged to follow up his 
opportunity at sea by an invasion. The least attempt at 
preparation must have been noticed, and so the advantage he 
gained by surprising us must have been lost. Therefore the 
troops had to be concentrated, and put on board the ships, most 
of which, by the way, he got from us, by laying an embargo on 
every British vessel in French ports on the 4th July. All this 
took time, and though he did all that man could do, it was 
impossible to sail before the 12th or 13th. Thus we had a week 
to turn round, and that week saved us. 

Thus you have, as nearly as I can put it, the position of affairs 
on that memorable 4th of July, three hundred and one years 
after our first Armada. I can come to things now that I know 
and saw myself at the time, for of course I only learnt what I 
have just told you bit by bit, and after the event. 

I am a seagoing engineer, and so I know the various ports 
pretty well by calling at them, but I lived at Liverpool then,‘as 
for that matter I do now, and Bill Bellamy lived about ten doors 
further down our street. He was a pilot, but I won’t tell you 
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what street we lived in for fear you go and tell his widow that 
I've been writing about him. 

Well, then, I was in Liverpool that awful 4th of July, and if I 
lived a thousand years I shall never forget the anxiety. All the 
foreign cables were cut, and high and low, rich and poor, thronged 
and jostled through the streets. We formed long lines about the 
offices of the newspapers, hoping in vain for news from London. 
Now and then some one we knew went across the street— 
some one in the Cunard or White Star offices, and crowds rushed 
up to him and asked for news—news of sons—news of ships— 
news of friends in them—news of goods in transit. To all came 
the same answer— 

“ We know nothing.” 

Then a blank despair settled on us. We saw mothers weeping 
in the streets. Merchants, whom we knew as millionaires the 
day before, passed through the streets, their faces set and grey, 
for this great collapse meant ruin to them. The dock labourers, 
thrown out of work by the general uncertainty, thronged into 
the streets at mid-day, clamouring round the offices for pay, and 
threatening their ruined masters. Now and then some one came 
out to pacify them, and then he was hustled; sticks began to 
play about; watches were stolen; free fights arose in other 
places. To avoid these roughs I escaped into the Exchange, and 
there the pandemonium was more than I can describe. Stocks 
worth millions the day before were bought and sold for a few 
pounds; the price of wheat went up 500 per cent. at a bound; 
ruined men stamped and swore ; capitalists who had drawn their 
money from the banks and then fled here from the crowd, might 
be seen crossing the floor, their hands, pockets, bags—even their 
hats, bursting with gold, which overflowed and ran in heaps about 
the floor. Every moment they announced the failure of a bank, 
or some big concern went down. At last men became reckless— 
no one seemed to have anything to lose. They even took a 
pleasure in the general crash ; cheers announced each failure at 
last, and men laughed and joked over their ruined fortunes. As 
for myself, after staying there an hour, I was stunned. The great- 
ness of the catastrophe, the din of voices, the pushing, striving and 
struggling set my brain in a whirl, and, rushing from the place, 
I fled—anywhere. At last I found myself standing in the docks 
alone, and looking over the broad expanse of the Mersey. It seemed 
to soothe me, this great quiet water, and looking over it I forgot 
the scenes I had just gone through. I was soon aroused, however, 
by a sight the like of which, I thought then, I should never see 
again. Steaming up the river came a thing which looked like 
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the ghost of a ship. Over one side the mast hung in ruins, and 
men were working with jaxes and saws to cut it adrift. The 
a s were cut down almost to the level of the deck; you could 

ee nothing of them “except a few jagged edges jutting up, and 
hidden now and thent by the great clouds of smoke which rolled 
out of them. But, worst.of all, amidships yawned a huge chasm 
at least a hundred feet in length, where decks, boats and bulwarks 
had been swept away,,and water poured into her hold at every 
wave she met. I thought I knew every ship that came into the 
port, but I stared at this vessel, and yet there were only ten or 
twelve as big in the world. At last she came nearer, and it 
flashed on me—it was the Etruria, but in whata plight! I rushed 
to the Cunard wharf, and then I learned the news. She had met 
a foreign cruiser outside the port, which suddenly hoisted the 
French flag, and opened fire. Fortunately it was not one of their 
fastest ships, the best having stayed with the main fleet, and so 
the Etruria showed her a clean pair of heels. The damage I 
saw had been done by a shell from the eruiser’s 28-ton gun. 
Luckily she was only hit once, as the sea was rough and their 
practice bad. 

When I heard all this, I knew what it meant at once, and I 
hurried back to town to spread the news. I need not have 
troubled myself, for when I got back I saw crowds struggling 
round the Mercury office for a strip of paper which had just been 
issued. It was a London telegram, and told us all I have told you 
—how France had declared war; that a French fleet was off the 
Thames; that all our ports were watched by crnisers; that our 
fleet was decoyed away—and worse than all, that fears were 
entertained about our food supply. 

But a great change had now come over the crowd. Before I 
left for the docks, all had been panic and uncertainty ; now the 
only feeling was savage anger. The spirit of us all was roused. 
We raged. at our impotence, and when a further telegram 
announced the impending invasion, we received the news with 
three cheers, because we thought we should at last come to death 
grips with our treacherous enemies. While we were in this 
humour, news of the disaster to the Etruria began to spread, and 
instantly the whole throng made for the docks. 

By this time the vessel was alongside the quay, and we could 
see the extent of her damage, and—more rousing still—see file 
past us the victims of the shell, who were being carried to the 
hospital. It was very touching to see the meeting of a mother 
and her son, a lad of thirteen, whose poor little arm had been 
carried away by a splinter. He was a brave little fellow, and 
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made light of it to comfort his mother, and the sight of her tears 
and his heroism made us grind our teeth and swear to make the 
Frenchmen pay for all the misery they had caused. I cannot 
describe, but I can feel now the spirit that animated us all. The 
most peaceful men became all of a sudden bloodthirsty. Without 
waiting for orders, the army reserve men met outside the 
Exchange, fell into ranks, and marched to the Mansion House, 
where the mayor and chief citizens were sitting as a council of 
war. Telegrams for instructions where to go to, went to London, 
the ordinary railway traffic was suspended, and before night the 
whole were speeding southwards to their destination. Just to 
show the spirit of the people, I will mention the case of a man I 
knew at Ormskirk. He was ill in bed, but rose when he heard 
the news, and as all the railway traffic was suspended, set off 
to walk to Liverpool. He was cheered at every village. The 
farmers on the road, as soon as they knew what he was doing, got 
out their gigs, organised relays, and brought him triumphantly 
into the station in time to start with the rest. 

The volunteers were not a bit behind the reserves. As soon as 
the news spread both officers and men hurried to headquarters. 
Men who had passed through the ranks hastened to re-enlist, some 
of them actually weeping in the streets at the thought that they 
might have deserted their country in her peril. It was the same 
all over the country. We did not wait for orders. We rushed to 
arms. Newcastle wired us messages of encouragement; Hull 
replied that they were ready ; Glasgow announced the departure 
of 50,000 Scotchmen at any day, to any place, at any hour. 
Farmers brought in their horses to draw cannon; merchants 
deposited funds and provisions with the mayors of their towns. 
All the factories started to make arms double and treble shift, 
Sundays and waur days, without wages,—the raw materials 
presented by the manufacturers. All the workmen asked was 
food, which municipal committees supplied at the factory doors. 
It was a memorable scene, a great nation roused to arms and 
striving, man, woman, and child, to save the country and repulse 
the foe. 

One thing alone we needed, it was a man with head capacious 
enough, energy great enough, and fertile brain enough, to guide 
this patriotic torrent, and apply his forces to their proper task. 
Such a man we found. The name of William, Duke of Ports- 
mouth, is now on everybody’s lips; but even then the country 
had long expected something great from him. He had some 
quality which raised him above the sphere of the ordinary 
politician. He was a man of influence and unblemished integrity, 
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known both for his patriotism and for his steadfast refusal to 
lend himself to party jobbery. He was out of office at the time, 
but immediately he heard of the emergency he set out for London, 
offered his services in any capacity, and soon became the moving 
spirit in the great operation I shall describe. Time indeed was 
short. In spite of all the care taken to shut us out from news 
we learnt that Lavenir had commenced to mass his army on the 
northern coast of France, and that he was concentrating in 
Cherbourg, Brest, Boulogne, and Dunkirk, not only all the 
French merchant steamers but also those which he had stolen 
from us. Thence they were to sail about the 13th and effect a 
landing somewhere about Dover. To prevent this effectually an 
overpowering naval force was necessary, and this, as you know, 
we had not. 

It is only fair to say that the prospect of the landing did not 
disturb us very much. As I told you, our one desire was to get 
at our enemies. Whether we could or could not have resisted the 
invasion is a very interesting question now for military men, but 
to us at the time it was not in any doubt, we knew we should 
beat and were only sorry when we lost our chance of having a 
slap at them. 

But a more insidious foe than the French army threatened us. 
We had long been neglecting our agriculture because we could 
buy our food supplies cheaper from abroad. Two-thirds of all we 
ate thus depended on our foreign commerce, and when this supply 
was cut off starvation sooner or later was a certainty. At this 
particular period we were especially low in stock as the harvest 
was not reaped and the low price of provisions had induced 
importers to hold back supplies. Lavenir calculated that in a 
week we might begin to feel a pinch and before the month was 
out should be actually starving. Even supposing the fleet 
regained command of the sea we should still be compelled to sue 
for peace: because it would always be possible to harass our com- 
merce so much that our supplies would not suffice to make up for 
the fortnight’s interruption. Thus if he could land an army and 
keep it on our shores three weeks, he made sure internal revolu- 
tion or starvation would reduce us to terms, no matter how bad 
his position might be, nor how little chance he had of getting out 
of the country. In short Lavenir had made a wild plunge care- 
fully thought out and brilliantly executed, but so limited in point 
of time that a little error of calculation would upset it all. 

All that passed through the mind of Lavenir seemed also to 
have occurred to the Duke. On the 5th at his suggestion a census 
was taken of the available food to the country. Corn by his 
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orders was stocked in central magazines. An account of every 
cow, bullock, sheep, goat, and even horse was taken, and 
proprietors made responsible for their delivery when called on. 
The very grocers’ stores were all numbered, and stringent 
precautions taken against forestalling the public by laying in 
private stocks, or running up the price of provisions. In short 
we knew we must all stand or fall together, and this made us all 
pull and fight together. 

But in case disturbances should arise, each large town had its 
force of volunteers (organised as special constables) moored in a 
central spot, with orders to put down by force of arms the least 
attempt at rioting. I do not think we Britons would have needed 
these precautions; but we had in the country a mixed lot of 
foreigners—Polish Jews, Germans, French, &c., who did not share 
our patriotism, and only feared for themselves, and we thought it 
necessary to be ready to put down these men at any moment. 
From the temper we were in, I can assure you they would have 
had little mercy. 

Such were the preparations and such the spirit throughout the 
country. All day long on the 5th and 6th troops kept pouring 
south. We heard of camps at Colchester, Shorncliffe, and Oxford. 
We had abundance of men; but awkward revelations were made 
about the military stores of every kind. Such blundering and 
mismanagement it was impossible to imagine, if we had not seen it 
all among the Germans a few months before. Guns without shot, 
carts without horses, troops without rifles, rotten belts, mouldy 
bread, paper-soled shoes—the country rang with the misdeeds of 
our commissariat. And yet somehow the army got together. We 
were in our own country, remember, and there one and all were 
working heart and soul to be ready for these Frenchmen when 
they came, and to thrash them well for daring to invade us. 

So much for the inland preparations. But we must have been 
starved to death if we had waited for the army to save us. The 
Duke knew that then as well as I know it now, and though he 
kept pushing on with the army, he knew that unless that fleet could 
be moved from the entrance to the Channel the doom of the 
country was inevitable. 

We very soon found out in the seaports that he was not idle, 
for by mid-day on the 5th orders came that every vessel which 
could steam 14 knots on any draught was to get in coal and 
bring herself to her proper draught at the earliest possible date, 
and in no case later than the night of the 7th. At the same time 
a complement of engineers and stokers sufficient to work her were 
assigned to each ship, besides a handful of men, just sufficient for 
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two or three Nordenfelt and Hotchkiss guns. These men were all 
specially selected out of the thousands who volunteered, and great 
pains were taken to have the very fewest men in each ship that 
could do the work. The captains were specially chosen out of the 
navy or merchant service. The candidates all went to London in 
person, where they saw the Duke himself, who gave them their 
instructions from his own mouth. What these instructions were 
they would not tell, but when we saw these men return with 
grave faces and set about the work of equipping their ships 
sedulously and seriously, we felt that there was rough work 
coming from which some of us might never return. 

I saw a deal of Bill Bellamy in those days, for he was pilot on 
board the Aurora, one of the cruisers in the port, and besides 
knowing the river, they taught him also all about the mines at the 
mouth so that if it was necessary to go outside Bill might know 
where to go. We used to sit about the docks when our work was 
over, and he would tell me all about the mines, and then we often 
discussed these big ships and wondered what they were going to 
do. Bull declared the Duke was in the oil trade when he saw the 
cargoes of these ships. Barrel after barrel they loaded of parafiin, 
tar, mineral oil of all sorts, refuse from the gas works, and soft 
pitch. Every ship had some. It came from all parts of the 
kingdom in fast goods trains, to which even the transport of troops 
gave way. Sometimes these trains took fire and the flare might 
be seen at night reflected on the sky for miles, but the waggons 
were pushed off, the lines repaired, and traffic went on by the light 
of the fire just as if it was not there. At last when all these 
barrels were on board, arrived the ammunition for the quick-firing 
guns and materials for making submarine mines. These prepara- 
tions did not take much time, and when they were over our time 
was our own, and we watched the other vessels loading, and all 
was done and everything in readiness by the night of the 7th. I 
must now leave Liverpool where I was all this time and tell you 
some of the things my brother saw at Portsmouth, as he was in 
the very thick of all that happened, and during the first days 
there was much more doing at Portsmouth than there was at 
Liverpool. My brother’s ship put into Southampton on the 3rd, 
and fortunately had not left on the 4th, so he, like a great many 
others, escaped capture by the French. In fact there were a good 
many vessels in all our harbours at this time. The same cause 
which made our food supplies low made our store of ships good, 
because there was no freight, and many steamers lay up idle. 
Besides, the moment war was declared owners stopped vessels 
going out, and, in spite of the enemy’s cruisers, all the commerce 
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of the kingdom could not be intercepted, every day ships kept 
coming in, some damaged, some intact, until our ports were 
full. Of course, many of these ships brought food, but the 
stream soon dried up, and we could not satisfy our hunger on 
empty ships. 

Well, at Portsmouth we had a good many ships of war, though 
so far as beating the French went they were useless, both because 
there were only a few of them, and those not of the newest type 
as regards either guns or armour. We had also other war vessels 
spread all over the kingdom, and to give you a proper idea of the 
situation, I will give you a list of them, and where they were. 

First, then, as to men-of-war (we called them the old women-of- 
war, but they proved to have claws, nevertheless). 

There were at Portsmouth the following ships :— 


The Monarch | The Galatea 
Devastation | Agamemnon 
Hero | Black Prince 
Alexandra 3 swift cruisers 
Iron Duke 15 torpedo boats 

At Plymouth were— 

The Thunderer The Bellerophon 

Penelope 1 swift cruiser 


Triumph 


Achilles 


5 torpedo boats 


In the Thames were— 


The Hotspur The Anson 
Temeraire 2 swift cruisers 
Superb 10 torpedo boats 
Orlando 


We also had cruisers in the rivers— 


In the Clyde, 2 cruisers In the Tyne, 2 cruisers (built for 
Mersey, 2 cruisers foreign governments) 
Severn, 2 cruisers Humber, 1 cruiser 


You must not imagine that every one of these vessels was old. 
One or two of them, the Anson and Orlando, for instance, were 
quite new, and had been left behind owing to some accident to 
their machinery, and a very lucky accident it was. 

I now turn to the merchantmen, and, taking only those 
capable of steaming 14 knots an hour, we had— 

In the Thames, 32 large steamers | In the Mersey, 45 sarge steamers 

Humber, 5 1 Clyde, 45 


’ 
” 


Tyne, 3 
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The enemy made no account of these latter, but turned all 
their attention to Portsmouth, Plymouth and the Thames. 
Thus it was that their fleet stayed at the entrance to the 
Channel. 

There was a great stir at both Portsmouth and Plymouth on 
the morning of the 7th. We were expected to make an effort 
with our war-ships from these ports, and so cruisers were kept 
outside to report the least signs of activity. The moment, 
therefore, that we seemed to be coming out, news was sent to the 
fleet, and an overwhelming force was despatched to each spot. 
Off Portsmouth lay seven ironclads, five cruisers, and ten torpedo 
boats, which were much superior to the force inside, because they 
were all of the newest type, carrying heavier guns of longer 
range and thicker armour, and above all, they could steam faster. 
Off Plymouth, four ironclads, three cruisers, and eight torpedo 
boats effectually blockaded our ships. The Thames was watched 
by the remainder of the fleet—four ironclads, four cruisers, and 
twelve torpedo boats. Of course, if either of our fleets had 
returned, they would have found the enemy rather scattered. 
But then, Lavenir’s scheme depended on the absence of the fleet, 
and the possibility of invading us in a week, and it would have 
been impossible to transport troops across the Channel in slow 
merchant-steamers, if even a few of our cruisers could have got 
out either to attack them while crossing, or, still worse, to harry 
them while lying off the coast, and disembarking their troops. 
So Lavenir, who was a really practical man, saw that if he was to 
be defeated at all, it must be by some of our home vessels, and 
not by either of our fleets, which he left out of his calculations 
altogether, and the result proved that he was right. 

By the night of the 7th, then, all the French ships were 
blockading us, and they had a most exciting time of it on the 
south coast. The moment the ships arrived, a series of attacks 
were made on the harbours. The object was to discover where 
our ships lay, so that they might be shelled with long-range guns 
from outside the harbour. We, on our side, laid down mines, and 
sent out torpedo boats to meet the French boats, and many were 
the duels between these little wasps. Civilians crowded the 
shore and watched the conflict as if it had been a theatre. 
Every one knew where the mines were, and great was the excitement 
as a boat came over one. Then off went the mine, or a counter- 
mine was sprung, and then what excitement to see if the boat 
sank, or whether it destroyed one of our mines, and then what 
trying of connections and setting new mines, all under machine- 
gun fire, and what applause as one of our boats drove off a 
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French boat, or what a roar of savage hate if one of ours was 
sunk ! 

All that evening and night the fight went on. The search 
lights made the sea as bright as day wherever they lit, and 
counter-lights revealed the enemy’s positions. By morning the 
enemy seemed to have made out our position. The heavy guns 
began; shells dropped into the harbour, town, and dockyard, 
now narrowly missing one of our ships, now setting fire to 
buildings. Those which reached the town spread destruction 
where they lit. Such confusion it is difficult to describe. 
Engines with firemen galloped through the streets; sailors 
hurried to the ships; marines hastened to spots on the coast 
where the enemy might land; frightened women and children, 
weeping for their desolated homes, fled inland for their lives. 
But the most humiliating sight of all was the spectacle of our 
ships returning, ignorant of the treacherous mine that had been 
sprung on us, as they met and fled from the enemy’s vessels, and 
were sunk and captured by the hateful foe. The Crocodile was 
due from India on the 8th with the first battalion of the Hamp- 
shire regiment, and every effort had been made to warn her, 
from the coast, of what she might expect. The troops were 
mostly natives of the county, and their wives, sisters and 
daughters had crowded to the port to meet them, so that more 
concern than usual was felt for her safety. The day was just 
dawning as she was sighted, having by some lucky accident 
escaped the fleet under cover of the night. Thus it was in full 
view of port that an enemy’s cruiser opened fire on her. With 
the help of glasses she could be seen, chased by vessels going 
twice her speed, and plunging shot and shell into her unarmoured 
hull. We saw the gallant fellows on deck firing their rifles, and 
heard them answering with hearty cheers as the shot struck 
and did not stop them. One of our cruisers set out to their 
assistance, torpedo boats on all sides hurried to the spot; but 
just as help seemed near a shell struck her on the stern, cut away 
the rudder, which fouled the screw, and she was taken before our 
very eyes, and towed away in triumph. My brother saw and 
heard it all—the tears of the mothers; the shrieks as each shot 
struck her; the prayers of the women, the curses of the men. It 
was a scene never to be forgotten—a scene which, God willing, I 
hope we shall never see again. 

The same went on at other ports, but my brother was at 
Portsmouth, and so I only mention what he saw; for I do not 
pretend to write a history, only what came home to me myself. 
This occurred on the 8th, and you may be sure we knew about it 
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all over the kingdom, for the newspapers had no other news but 
news of the enemy, and the fury such accounts aroused was 
terrible. I am not a fire-eater myself, but when I knew all 
this I was so savage that I could have gone off alone in a row 
boat, only to have the chance of shooting one of the Frenchmen 
in those damned ironclads. And so we all hoped and prayed for 
our revenge. 

During these days I was at Liverpool, and busy about the 
docks with the preparations I have mentioned. We had a 
committee of defence there, and under their directions, who got 
their orders direct from the Duke in London, the work went on. 
The naval volunteers were told off by this committee to their 
several posts. I found myself appointed third engineer to the 
Umbria, and specially directed to take command of a little tor- 
pedo boat of about 12 tons, called the Gadfly, which she carried 
on board. The Gafly could steam about 20 knots, and was a 
tight little craft. 

On the 8th we were all ordered on board as an experiment, 
but I soon found that this experiment was to be made in 
earnest. About nine o'clock in the morning I was summoned by 
the defence committee and called before the admiral in person. 

“ Hopkins,” he said, “we are about to detail you for a piece of 
difficult service.” 

“T am very glad to hear it, my lord,” says I. 

“ And I am very glad to hear you say so,” says he. “ There is 
a cruiser off this port, and we wish to make out her position. 
You will go outside to-night, find out where she lies, take her 
bearings, and come in by dawn and report. I believe she carries 
no lights, so you must be very cautious. If they see you and 
follow, throw up a rocket. There may be two; in that case 
throw up two rockets at five minutes’ interval. You will drop 
down the river about eleven, call at the Aurora for a pilot, and 
return in any case by daylight. A great deal depends on you, 
but I am told you are a trustworthy man, and I hope you will do 
your duty.” 

I was very proud to be spoken to like this and I answered, 
“Thank ye kindly, my lord, I'll do my best; but if I may be so 
bold, will you let me have Bill Bellamy for my pilot? I know 
he’s on board the Aurora, and I'd rather go to sea with Bill than 
any one I know except, of course, your lordship.” 

He smiled at this and said: “ You and Bellamy are friends ?” 

“‘ Any one would be friends with Bill that knew him,” I said. 

“Very good,” says he, “ Bellamy shall go with you.” And 
so I made a bow and was going. Then I thought of something. 
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“ My lord,” I said, “ may I go home for a couple of hours and 
say good-bye to Jessie.” 


“Who's Jessie ?” said he with a smile. 
“My wife, my lord,” says 1; “I always go to see her before I 
go to sea.” 


“Oh! yes,” he answered, “and don’t forget you’re going to help 
save Jessie to-night.” 

“ By God, my lord, you’re right,” I says; and out I went. 

On my way home I got a paper, and then I knew we must be 
on the eve of something big. ‘The paper said that in consequence 
of the Government wanting all the wires, and an appeal which 
had been made to the patriotism of the editors throughout the 
country, no more editions would be published till further notice. 
I guessed we were going to pay the French off in their own coin, 
and surprise them in some way, and the Duke did not want the 
newspapers to blab what we were doing. It was just about 
dinner time when I got home, and I was to be back by three, so 
the time was short. The moment I got into the house I saw that 
Jessie knew all, for a copy of the Mercury lay on the table, and 
like the brave woman she is Jessie came up and said: 

“T know you have come to say good-bye, John. Come and get 
your dinner; you may have tough work before you, John, so sit 
you down and eat.” 

As she spoke she turned away to hide a tear, and I felt a 
choking feeling in the throat; but we knew that crying was not 
the way to prepare for work, and so we sat down. 

It was a dreary meal; Jessie could eat nothing though she 
made believe to, and I was not much better. The children, poor 
bairns, did not know, and they talked away about the Frenchmen 
that wanted to rob them of their dinners, till I felt like mad. 
Then they said what they would do when they came to Liverpool. 
Paul had a catapult with leaden bullets which he kept in his 
pocket to be always ready. Margery showed me a pile of cloth 
she had torn into bandages for the poor soldiers; and even little 
Michael (just three) had a pop-gun which he let off now and then 
to see that it was in order. So they prattled on, and though it 
made us sad I think their prattling soothed us. I could see poor 
Jessie’s head bending now and then over her plate, and two or 
three big tears fell into it, but she bore up bravely and I don’t 
think the children even noticed that she was crying. As for me, 
I patted Paul on the back and said he was a brave boy and would 
take care of his mother. I made a little parcel of Margery’s rags, 
and promised they should go straight to the commander-in-chief. 
But when poor little Michael came up for inspection it was too 
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much, I could not speak, my heart was full, but I swore to myself 
that before the French should touch a curl of his little flaxen head 
they should know how one Briton could die for his country. I 
was scarcely sorry when it was half-past one and I must go to 
catch the train. I felt that the sight of Jessie and these poor 
little things would break my heart and so I rose and kissed the 
children, and gave them each a packet of sweets I had brought 
for them, and bid them go and play. Then Jessie and I were left. 
She was the best wife ever mortal man had, and as she fell on 
my neck and wetted my breast with her tears, I felt that I could 
die a thousand deaths to save her. We kissed in silence, and then 
she gave me a little basket of provisions and a bottle of rum, and 
fetched my cap, and so we went to the door. The children were 
playing in the bit of garden before the house and she pointed to 
them and said : 

“T know you'll save them, John, and oh! I'll pray for you and 
them.” 

Then we knelt down and said a prayer together, and I rose 
and left her kneeling. I waved to the children, for I durst no 
trust myself to speak, and walked on afew yards. Then I looked 
back and there they were all waving their handkerchiefs as they 
used to when I went to sea. I waved mine back and turned 
away, a sadder but, I believe, a braver man than when I came. 
It was quite a relief when I got to the station and met the other 
men. We cheered each other up, and talked as men do when 
they do not want to think, and so we reached the docks and got 
on board the ships, and I had plenty to think about til! night. 
All that night we got up steam, for we soon found out that 
business was meant, and I on my side got the Gadfly ready. 

It was a very dark night when I left the Umbria and steamed 
for the mouth of the river. I passed the lines of great black 
steamers, quite silent now, except that you could see they were 
alive by the smoke that issued from their funnels. At last I 
came to the Aurora, and they hailed me softly. I drew along- 
side, and then Bill Bellamy came on board, and we made for the 
mines which blocked the entrance. It was anxious work, 
knowing that the screw was whizzing through the water within 
a few feet of charges of melenite enough to blow us all to glory, 
but I had perfect confidence in Bill, who stood with the tiller 
between his legs and leant upon his rifle, and at last we got 
outside and steamed away into the open sea. We held our 
tongues and kept a bright look out at first, because the enemy 
had a torpedo boat which watched the channel at night, and I 
stood by our torpedo tube in case we met her. Fortunately we 
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missed her, and kept our course south-west, where we hoped to 
find the cruiser. As soon as we were well away I came aft to 
Bill, and sent the others down below to be near the engines, and 
we talked below our breaths as we went along. Bill is a kind- 
hearted fellow, and I told him all about the children, and how I 
feared they might be starved, and how hard it was the French 
should attack us just to please those greedy Russians. The very 
thought of it made Bill grind his teeth and vow to be revenged ; 
and so we talked and kept drifting on into the darkness. At last 
Bill looked at his watch and told me he thought we must be near 
the place now. She had been seen off Birkenhead that evening 
we knew, but of course she burnt no lights, nor did we, so it was 
rather like a game of blind-man’s-buff. Every now and then we 
stopped the engines and let the Gadfly drift, and listened for any 
sound, for Bill (who had been in France) said he felt sure the 
Frenchmen could not help jabbering at any time of the night, 
and we might hear them. Then I went below for my blue specs, 
so that the search light might not dazzle us if they turned it on, 
and left Bill at the helm. When I came back we were drifting, 
and I got near to Bill and saw him looking ahead very hard. I 
looked in the same direction and it seemed blacker. I thought 
I made out the outline of a ship, and was just going to warn Bili 
when we struck something which brought us up all standing. I 
crept forward silently, for if this was the ship, silence was our 
only hope. I soon saw what it was. We had run into her 
torpedo nets, and the nose of our boat was fast in them. I did 
not dare to order the engines to go astern until I knew we were 
free, for that would rouse the sentry. We got out two spars 
and bidding the others be still Bill and I shoved for dear life. 
Gradually she tore herself out, and we kept punting along the 
boom, for we were now broadside on. If we could only clear it, 
the tide was carrying us past the ship, and we might drift away 
unseen. It was safer than steaming. At last we reached the 
end of the boom and were nearly clear when a sleepy voice sung 
out— 

“ La Cigale?” 

I did not understand the beast’s lingo, so I held my tongue and 
went on shoving, but Bill said— 

“ Parfaitement, man enfant,” and he shoved too. 

I don’t know what the French was but the sentry said— 

“You've come back very early!” 

“There is nothing stirring,” said Bill. -“ Why don’t you show 
a light?” 

By this time we were clear, and Bill whispered to me, “ He 
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thinks we are their torpedo boat;” and I saw him reach for his 
rifle and put in a cartridge. Just then the sentry’s head 
appeared again. He held a light, and had scarcely shown it 
when crack went Bill’s rifle and we saw no more of him. 

“Steam ahead for your lives,” roared Bill, and in a minute we 
were dashing through the water full tilt, every man helping to 
put on coal. Every minute, I who was at the helm kept looking 
back, for the report had roused the ship, and I expected every 
moment they would open fire. Bill came aft laughing and 
re-loaded his rifle, and bade me lie down, as then we were less 
likely to be hit. I had scarcely done so, when a great beam of 
light came shooting through the darkness, and it gradually swept 
closer and closer, till at last we were all as bright as day. 

It was the cruiser’s search light. I could see Bill’s face quite 
ghastly, as people always look under these electric lights, and he 
turned and said— 

“Lend me the spectacles.” 

I handed them to him, and then he knelt down on the deck 
and aimed, amid a storm of bullets, straight for the ship. He 
seemed not to mind them a bit, but took aim as coolly as if he had 
been at Altcar. Then he fired, and amid a storm of bullets which 
came whistling past, ripping up the water and glancing off our 
turtle deck, thank God! the light went out. 

“Hit!” shouted Bill in high glee. “Hit in the eye! a-port 
for your life.” 

I jammed the helm hard a-port. At last the shower seemed 
to pass us by, we were out of the line of fire, and Bill 
giving me the proper course we sped on our way home. Bill’s 
shot hit the search light, and this gave us a respite of five 
minutes while they trained on a second. At last they got us in 
the field again and began pounding at us with quick-firing guns 
and shell. Then we saw them getting under way, and knew we 
were in fora race. We had nothing to fear unless we were hit, 
for we could steam faster than she could at any time, and much 
more when she had out her torpedo nets. Then I set up a rocket 
just as the dawn commenced to break, but with the light she 
made better practice, and if we had not been more than a mile 
away I think she must have hit us. At last Bill gave a cheer, 
for he sighted the mouth of the Mersey, and the cruiser saw it 
too, for after one or two vicious shots she stopped and let us go. 
We were not done ‘with her yet, however, for at that moment 
our two cruisers swept out of the harbour in pursuit. How we 
took off our hats and cheered them as they passed us! They 
cheered us back, and the Frenchman, seeing the superior force, 
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turned and fled, firing her stern-chaser as she did so. Then 
I turned to Bill and grasped his hand, and thanked him for 
saving us, but Bill only laughed and said that perhaps if he had 
not shot the sentry we might have got off even better. But he 
said the children would probably get dinner for many a long day 
to come if that cruiser was all that stood in the way—and so it 
proved. All that day we heard sounds of firing out at sea, and 
towards night the Narcissus returned saying that we had taken 
the Frenchman and the Awrora was bringing her in tow. This 
put us all in good spirits. It seemed that we were in luck’s way, 
for the blockade was raised: and orders were given, that on the 
same evening we should put to sea. 

It was a magnificent sight to see these mighty ships sailing out 
one after the other in the glow of the sunset. Forty vessels, 
unmatched in all the world, we were, and very soon we were 
joined by forty more; for the ships in the Clyde had also disposed 
of the blockading cruisers the night before, and they were waiting 
for us when we should emerge. Our admiral took command, and 
orders were given to steam down the Irish Channel. It wasa 
sight to make any Briton proud of his country, that stately fleet 
of close on eighty vessels, preceded by our four war vessels! It 
cheered us all to see it. We felt we were all brave men, com- 
manded by a gallant admiral, and directed by the Duke, who 
might be sending us to danger, but knew that he was sure of 
victory at last. And so we sailed with lighter hearts, and by 
next evening, the 10th, we were all off the Lizard, and in 
communication with the Scilly Islands. From time to time we 
heard the booming of the guns off Plymouth, and we were wild 
with impatience to know what had happened and what we were 
todo. But the Duke was not a man to tell secrets, which might 
leak out and spoil his plans, and so we had to bear our impatience 
as best we could. I did not see much of Bill in those days, 
except once when we went to the flagship to see the admiral, and 
be praised for the work we had done with the cruiser. I kept 
putting it all on Bill, and Dill on me, till at last the admiral 
could not help laughing, and said he would recommend us both 
for the Victoria Cross. When I heard that, I thought of Jessie, 
and how proud she would be; and I made the admiral promise 
that if I was killed in action it should be sent to her, though I 
feared it would be only a little consolation for the loss of me, 
poor lass. 

While we were speaking, a despatch came which made our 
admiral’s face beam with joy. He told us that the war vessels in 
the Thames had sallied out the night before, and fallen on the 
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French fleet and fought them. We had suffered a good deal, 
because the Hotspur had been sunk, and the Temeraire disabled ; 
but on the other hand we had sunk an ironclad and taken one of 
the cruisers, after blowing away her screw with a torpedo. Very 
good work indeed, considering the disparity of forces. It further 
leaked out that the blockade of the Tyne and Humber had been 
forced, as ours had been, and on the same night. The ships thus 
freed had joined hands with the Thames fleet, and so there was a 
fleet of forty large merchantmen and eight men-of-war in the 
Channel on one side of the French, while we with eighty 
merchantmen and four cruisers were standing on the other. 

Great was the joy over the whole fleet when we heard this. 
We shook each other by the hand, and said we had the Frogs 
between two fires, and how we meant to hammer them. But I 
could not help likening ourselves to a flock of sheep, who look so 
bold when they stand together, and yet one wolf can kill them 
all. For I remembered that these ironclads had heavy guns and 
defensive armour, and what had we but Nordenfelts and quick- 
firers, which were about as much use for piercing these thick 
plates as Paul’s catapult? Still it was very pleasant to see every 
one in such good spirits, and I comforted myself with the thought 
that the man who had concentrated his forces so ably had 
probably some good use for them when they were concentrated. 

The 11th was a blazing hot day, and we steamed slowly along 
the coast, for we had sent our cruisers on in front to harass the 
force which was blockading Plymouth. They had the luck to fall 
in with and maul one of the enemy’s cruisers, and she, before 
escaping, managed to sight our great fleet, and mistook it for the 
Channel fleet returning. The French admiral, therefore, off 
Plymouth, fearing to be cut off or have to face the whole of our 
fleet alone, retreated on the main body off Portsmouth, and as the 
vessels which were repulsed off the Thames did the same on their 
side, the effect was to concentrate the whole of the enemy’s fleet 
off Portsmouth by the night of the 11th. The moment Plymouth 
was relieved, out came all the ships therein, and we all set off 
together, preceded by our fast cruisers and keeping up constant 
communication by signals with the shore. In this way the Duke 
kept both wings of his force in communication, and further warned 
the Portsmouth squadron to be ready to take advantage of our 
arrival. The French admiral on the other hand heard of our 
approach, and as he did not believe it could be the Channel fleet, 
he determined to wait off Portsmouth and at least prevent that 
squadron joining us, whoever we were. Therefore on the night of 
the 11th he anchored off Portsmouth, and as the Duke took care 
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he was annoyed all night by torpedo boats, he got out his nets, 
sent cruisers out on all sides to give warning of the enemy, and 
waited for daylight. 

A memorable and a busy night this was for us. It was evening, 
and to the sound of heavy guns, for our cruisers engaged the 
enemy whenever they could, we saw the admiral signal us. We 
watched, and then a deafening cheer went through the fleet. The 
words were Nelson’s at Trafalgar: “England expects every man 
will do his duty.” It made us very proud to think that he likened 
us to those brave seamen, and we vowed we would do our duty as 
they did. Then the captain of each ship called his men together 
and told them what was expected. I don’t know what was 
said on other ships, but this is what the captain of the Umbria 
said : 

“My lads, we are going to fight for our country, our inde- 
pendence, our homes, and our lives. We in the merchant ships 
cannot fight the enemy at long bowls. But if we can get near 
enough to ram him we can send him to the bottom. We shall 
very likely sink ourselves, and that is why so few of you are here. 
But we have a hundred and twenty merchant vessels to sink about 
thirty Frenchmen, and if you can manage that, it must be done at 
any cost. Everything has been done to lessen the danger. The 
men of war will engage the enemy all night, and we shall creep up 
behind them. As soon as it begins to dawn we shall burn oil in the 
furnaces both of steamers and launches, kick up a fearful smoke, 
and charge under cover of it. We shall be in two lines, so that 
if a vessel escapes the first she may be caught by the second 
Remember we must not flinch. We are fighting for food and life, 
for wife and home; and the man is a coward, say I, who will not 
risk his life in such a cause.” 

This speech sent a cold shiver through me, for I felt we were 
now at the crisis. But I plucked up my courage and called for 
three cheers for old England, and the captain went back to his 
cabin, and we discussed the speech. We all knew it was a 
fearful risk, but then the emergency was fearful too; and when 
we thought of starving on land we thought it better to die 
fighting on the water. 

Amid such thoughts as these we fell into line (the Umbria was 
in the first line) just as the darkness began to fall. 

All the time the old ships from Plymouth kept going to the 
front and engaging the enemy as they came up. The circle of 
fire got wider and wider; for the Portsmouth ships engaged in 
the front, and the Thames contingent on the other side; and we 
kept creeping up in the darkness and saw nothing of the com- 
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batants but the flashes of the guns. At last, as we got nearer, shot 
began to fall among us and we passed one of the old Plymouth 
vessels lying like a log on the water. The wind was with us, 
that is from the west, and so the smoke did not come to stop our 
view. 

At last we began to get under machine-gun fire and knew 
we could not be more than a mile from the scene of action. It 
was then three o’clock in the morning and day began to break. 
During the night, owing to the difficulty of moving, the French 
admiral was content to keep his enemies at bay; but with the 
morning he saw the real character of his foes, knew their 
weakness, and made ready to demolish them. He crept up 
closer so that they could not escape into port, and it soon became 
evident that we were getting the worst of it, for the sound of 
firing grew louder and louder. This was what we were waiting 
for, and two great rockets were sent up by our admiral, which we 
knew was the signal for our charge. Instantly the smoke began 
to roll in great masses from our funnels and stream towards the 
the enemy as we advanced. I was in the Gadfly, in front of the 
Umbria, and though the smoke was pouring out of our funnel it 
rose a little, and I could see ahead. In front of us was the old 
Bellerophon, about half a mile off, firing away, though she seemed 
in a very crippled condition, as she could not keep herself straight 
and seemed to be on fire. We cheered as loud as we could to 
encourage her, and the brave fellows on board answered us back, 
and we could still see her ensign flying without a sign of 
surrender. While I was looking, a monster French ironclad 
burst out of the gloom and made for the poor old ship. We saw 
her make a feeble effort to escape, but she was no match at 
turning for the twin screws and speed of her adversary, and in 
an instant the spur crashed into her, and before we could realise 
it she sank with all hands. It turned me quite sick to see all 
those gallant fellows sinking to the bottom with their flag still 
flying. The beastly Frenchmen did not even lower a boat to 
save them, and we even heard them cheering at the mischief they 
had done, and I put on all steam to go to their assistance, pre- 
paring our torpedo as we went along. 

We poured the oil into the furnace, and chuckled to ourselves 
at the rod we had in pickle for the Frenchmen. They opened fire 
with their machine guns on us, and I saw one of our fireman throw 
up his arms and fall near the torpedo tube. But another took his 
place and on we sped. Away we went; the Umbria speeding after 
us like a great giant in her cloak of smoke. I laughed to think 
how we were fooling them, but at last the Frenchmen saw her. 


2m 2 
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Bullets swept on us like a storm, and shells crashed into the 
Umbria, raising yells from the wounded and cheers from the rest 
as they found the machinery was not injured. Luckily the shells 
were only small ones, for the big guns did not hit, though we 
heard their shells roaring over us. If I shut my eyes I can see it 
all now. The dense volumes of smoke, the funnels flaring as the 
oil burns at the tops. I can hear the rip rip of the bullets, the 
thud of the shells, then the explosion, then the yells, and yet I 
was standing at the tiller and never thought I could be hit. It 
seemed an age, that two or three minutes. At last the flashes of 
the guns came quite near, and I felt like one mad, and steered 
straight for the big vessel, as if I could ram her down myself. 
We launched our torpedo but it caught in the nets and burst, 
raising a swell that lifted up my little boat and carried it off to 
the right and past the big vessel, which seemed to have forgotten 
us. 

On came the Umbria, and the crisis fascinated me as I looked 
on at this battle of giants. Not a point did she give way, though 
the fire was something awful, and I listened for the crash with all 
my ears. But the Frenchman was very clever. He got broadside 
on, and just as the Umbria came up steamed across her bows and 
poured a raking fire in, that killed many a brave fellow. At the 
same time he launched a torpedo astern, but it missed, and the 
Umbria passed on. The Frenchmen gave a great cheer, but it was 
scarcely out of their mouths when the ship gave a great shiver, a 
lond crash resounded far and wide, and the Frenchman stood still 
a few minutes, then gave a plunge and went down. I looked 
through the smoke to see the cause of this. It was the Celtic 
which had been in the second line. She had seen the manceuvre, 
altered her course, struck the Frenchman amidships, and rammed 
him to the bottom like a shot. I cheered till I was hoarse, and 
the Celtic answered us, but soon I saw that she was settling too. 
The collision made a great hole in her bows, and I went alongside 
to see if she wanted help. After a bit she signalled “all right,” 
and made for Portsmouth. I steamed over the wreck of the 
Bellerophon. Alas! they were all gone, these brave fellows, and 
so I decided to push on after the Umbria. It was broad daylight 
now, and I peered through the smoke for traces of her but saw 
none, and so I steamed slowly in the direction in which I thought 
she had gone; thus I passed over some of the field of battle. The 
sights I saw were awful. Every half mile I came on one of our 
mighty merchantmen riddled with shot, crowded with wounded ; 
some of them making for the shore to beach, some towed by tugs 
which the Duke had ordered out from Portsmouth and South- 
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ampton to pick up stragglers, and render assistance after the 
battle. 

Nor were our old war vessels in much better condition. Five 
were sunk, two taken by the enemy, and one had collided with a 
merchantman and had been so injured as to be useless for further 
service. Not one vessel but showed signs of war of all I saw, and 
I saw some ten or twelve; for the Frenchmen had handled them 
most severely, and had it not been for what I may call our charge, 
they must all have been sunk or taken. It was a sad thought as 
I steamed over the waters to think that I was sailing over the 
graves of gallant hearts, beating the night before with hope and 
courage, and I thanked God from my heart that I had escaped 
the perils of that awful night. But the news I heard showed me 
that they had not died in vain. As I went along every one had 
some tale to tell of a Frenchman sunk, captured, or mauled so that 
she could not do more than escape to France. Our merchantmen 
had done their duty well, and clustered round each ship they saw 
without flinching. No vessel could hope to escape the crowd of 
enemies charging recklessly down on her, careless of the injuries 
they sustained themselves or inflicted on each other, and on every 
side I heard of disaster to the French bought terribly dear by 
disasters on our side. 

While I was passing the relics of this great battle, I was hailed 
by a passing boat, and there, to my great joy, was Bill Bellamy, 
safe and sound. He was on the look-out for the Umbria with 
orders, so I took him on board; and as we went along, he threw 
some light on the combat, of which he had seen more than I. 
The Awrora fought in advance of the western fleet of merchant- 
men, and, after driving back one of the French cruisers, found herself 
engaged with the Amiral Baudin, about the strongest of the 
French vessels. The Aurora could steam faster, but that was the 
only advantage she had, and she began to lose men rapidly, and 
suffer much from the enemy’s heavier guns. At last their guns 
were silenced, and one screw disabled, and the French were just 
about to board her when the Bellerophon came up and relieved 
them for a while. I then knew it must have been the Amiral 
Baudin which I saw the Celtic sink, and I told Bill of her fate. 
Then he told me what he had seen when we charged at the 
critical moment when the war vessels were being beaten. The 
pluck displayed must have been magnificent. Some of our ships 
had managed to ram Frenchmen, others had been rammed by 
them. But we were five or six to one, and no sooner was a 
Frenchman embarrassed by one of our ships, than two or three 
more came to the attack, and rammed or boarded the enemy. 
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Then they piled on dynamite and melenite on the decks, while 
our machine guns did their best to repel resistance, and in this 
way one vessel was sunk and several severely damaged. But the 
great thing was the ramming. By risking all, and caring 
nothing for the loss of a vessel or two, we dealt some heavy blows, 
and now the French were in full retreat for their ports, pursued 
by all the armourclads and merchantmen that could stir a stump. 
But in open day the Duke knew we could only suffer loss, because 
the French could keep up a running fight, and pound their 
enemies from a distance. Bill’s message to the Umbria was to 
return, as our admiral was satisfied that the French were in full 
retreat, and so the victory was won. We had to thank the night 
and the Duke’s foresight, for getting the enemy between two fires, 
as the Thames fleet attacked when we did, on the other side. It 
was a desperate fluke, well thought out and planned. It never 
occurred to the French admiral that merchant ships would dare 
to attack his fleet, and I don’t believe that in France they could 
find so many men to dare to rush to almost certain death, to save 
their homes and country. Even if they could, they could not 
find the ships to do it with, for we were then, as we are now, and 
I hope we always shall be, the greatest maritime nation in the 
world. 

Now I have done all I promised, and described the great battle 
asIsawit. It saved us, for the French fleet was driven back and 
they durst no more invade us. The troops never set sail. They 
did not dare to face a charge of giant merchantmen into their 
fleet of transports, for even in daylight we could have done for 
them. Lavenir did not dare to chance it, and before they could 
refit, our Channel fleet came back and made all safe at sea. We 
taught their cruisers many a lesson not to touch our commerce, 
and many a French merchant rued the enterprise against Old 
England. We know now how Lavenir fell, and the Democratic 
Republic succeeded him. They were forced to deliver up our 
vessels, and pay a thumping indemnity for the mischief we had 
suffered. But the other historians can tell you all this better 
than I can, for I got none of the money, and I did not care a rush 
for Lavenir or the Democratic Republic either, as long as they 
did not come invading us. ButI did glory, and I glory to this 
day, that I was:one of those who helped to save my country, and 
showed the world that Britons had not lost their courage; and if 
the French or Russians, or all of them, have another try, I know 
that Paul and Michael will treat them just the same. 

* * * * * 


* 


When I got home, I found Jessie well, and so were all the 
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children. They made a great fuss about me, and were glad to 
hear I had a pension. They hung my cross below the portrait of 
the Duke, over the mantelpiece. Every time I look at it I think 
of these days, and pray I may never have to earn another ; for 
the more I think of it, the more convinced I am that we were 
only SavEeD by A FLUKE. 











A Chapter on Proposals. 


(BEING A MAIDEN MEDITATION.) 


PART IL. 


Tue year after I was two-and-twenty I fell in love, and badly, as 
Algie described it. I suppose there is an attraction about the 
impossibilities that helps to send us head foremost towards 
them. Certainly it was Mark’s poverty, his lack of success, and 
his father’s disappointment that first set me thinking of him. 
From the marrying point of view he was altogether to be avoided, 
but of course I refused to see it. Tall, handsome, and clever, with 
unfailing spirits and ready wit, he made every other man seem 
commonplace and uninteresting. He was indolent and selfish, 
he had perhaps every fault that could not be called a vice, and 
yet he was delightful. I cannot describe him. I only knew that 
I loved him with all my heart, would have died for him, lived for 
him, suffered and thought it sweet, have been his slave, had he 
wished it—but what is the good of going over it all? He was 
the son of an old friend of my father, and after he came to 
town was always at our house. He swore he loved me, and I 
believed him. I did not give in easily, but when I did I stood 
by him. My father stormed and my mother entreated, but I just 
said simply that there was no one else in the world, there never 
would be, and I would wait until he had made money enough and 
then I would marry him. He asked me a hundred times if I 
could bear to be poor for his sake, and a hundred times I answered 
yes. Even now that I hate him, and think of him with a bound- 
less scorn, there are moments when I stop to think and ery out, 
“ Oh, if Le had been—what he never was for a single moment,” 
and I put aside the hate and scorn to love him with a hopeless 
madness. But this is too ridiculous. The day after to-morrow, 
and how calm and well-ordered a life will I begin! We insisted 
on being engaged, Mark Elliston and 1; my father might as well 
have talked to the whirlwind, so he gave in; but it was a bitter 
trouble to him, for Mark had done worse than badly at Oxford, 
had no profession, no expectations, nothing but an allowance 
from his father. He used to say “something would turn up ; there 
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was often an easy post floating ready for the watching ones to 
seize, and if not he would write a book, or we could go abroad, or 
do something when he had thought the matter over.” I think 
there was a fascination even in his indefinite future that caught 
me. Besides I used to think that with his cleverness he was sure 
to make a career somehow. At worst it would be fun to be 
poor, we used tosay. Sometimes Mark wondered if we could get 
out to the Far West and stars a ranche. I used to picture a vast 
track of land, the rough life, the blue sky, and he, in a broad- 
brimmed hat that did not prevent his dear face from getting 
sunburnt, coming home in the noontide heat to the meal that I 
had cooked—Oh what a fool I was, and how sweet I should have 
thought it just to lie down and die for him had he but wished it! 

That May my father’s crash came. I need not enter upon it 
here. He lost, I think, seventy thousand pounds in the Derby 
week ; we had been in debt before, and there was the usual result. 
Relations were applied to, and reproached and upbraided us, but 
still they were very good. My brother Algernon had luckily 
taken his degree; he vanished abroad for the summer with a 
reading party, and afterwards went to India for a year to coach a 
native prince. The others, with the exception of my sister Rose 
and myself, were dotted about among the irate relations. Things 
were so bad that my father thought it best to go abroad for a 
time, while my mother, Rose and I went down to a small place 
five-and-thirty miles from London, called Hillford, and lived on a 
pittance. Everything had been sold, even our dresses, our books, 
our music, and we were afraid to let any one know where we were. 

Mark was very true all that time. He wrote every day, and 
came from Saturday to Monday all July and part of August, till 
he went to the Engadine with some friends, and from there his 
letters were constant and full of protestations. We would be 
married, he said, as soon as he could raise a couple of hundred, 
and amuse ourselves by seeing what would happen next. It 
would be an excellent idea, he thought, and something would be 
sure to turn up if we seriously made ready for it. 

Meanwhile it was terribly dull at Hillford. We knew no one 
and carefully avoided doing so. The lodging was shabby, we had 
no money for luxury, scarcely any for comforts. My mother 
fretted and Rose chafed at the long empty days, especially when 
the weather was bad. We had no books, no piano, nothing to do 
but sew and wonder if anything good would ever happen to us 
again, when this relation would relent, or that one do something 
for us, and what the chances were of our ever getting back to 
any position at all in the world. 
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One day in a London paper I saw an advertisement for a 
governess, and an address was given at Hillford. I looked at it 
vacantly, then the thought struck me, why should I not answer it ? 
I was energetic and accomplished, and could probably do all that 
was required. The very thought of work cheered me, and the 
idea of giving my mother some of those things she missed so much 
determined me. I applied for the post, and became daily 
governess to four motherless children. The papa, Mr. Simpson, 
was something in the City, a teabroker I think, for he had offices 
in Mincing Lane. He was a tall, thin, severe-looking man 
of about forty-two, with a large nose and many lines about his 
eyes. He always wore a frock-coat. He was very grave and 
reserved, but when he talked he used too many words to express 
himself, and his manner was slightly patronizing. Still this did 
not affect me. He was very business-like, and each month when 
he sent me my salary enclosed a form of receipt with a stamp 
affixed ready for my signature. At first I saw little of him; then, 
instead of going to town every day, he stayed at home and 
frequently joined us in our walk. I sincerely wished him at 
Jericho, for we all felt kept in order by his presence. On Sundays 
at church I noticed that he carefully watched me, but with 
so sombre and critical an expression on his face that I thought 
he was merely considering my fitness to conduct the education of 
his children. One evening, after I had been going to his house 
for about four months, a letter came for me. When I opened it 
and saw its length, I thought that I had done something wrong 
and this was my dismissal. Instead, it was an offer of marriage 
from Mr. Simpson, and business-like enough in all conscience. 
My cheeks burnt as I read it, the scalding tears filled my eyes 
and half blinded me. It was an odd vista into the world of the 
practical and commonplace :— 


“ Dear Mapam, “ Holly House, Hillford, Nov. 20th, 188—. 

“T must ask you to give this letter your most earnest 
attention and serious consideration, and to send me an explicit 
answer concerning which there shall be neither question nor doubt, 
nor yet any room for discussion as to your meaning at a future date. 
I have been much struck with your conduct in reference to my 
children ; you have advanced them, not merely in their studies, 
but in their manner, bearing, and general behaviour. I have also 
observed with great pleasure your own deportment since you came 
to Hillford ; it has been quiet, dignified, and ladylike, and besides 
this, I have not been able to help admiring your modesty, and I must 
add—and that without flattery—your personal attractions. You 
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have gained my sincere respect, nay more, my true regard. Ihad 
made up mind not again to commit the momentous and life-long 
step of matrimony, and in this resolution till I saw you I never 
wavered. I have, however, been lately considering that it might 
be for my children’s happiness and my own if I altered my deter- 
mination, and the good looks and good qualities noted above have 
caused me to do so. Iam therefore prepared, if you think it will 
be for your happiness as well as mine, to make you my wife within 
three months from this date, and I will engage to make suitable 
provision for you in case of widowhood. You would find me 
a kind, considerate, and affectionate husband, if sometimes hasty ; 
and in you I am persuaded I should find a good and amiable wife. 
It is unnecessary to say that my position is excellent, and that with 
me you would have every comfort, not to say luxury. I need 
hardly add that from the circumstance of your being a governess 
I am prepared to hear that you have neither fortune nor - expecta- 
tions. Awaiting an early reply, 
“Tam, yours faithfully, 
“James T. Smrpson.” 


He had an early reply, and I fear a brusque one, for after all he 
had written the best letter he could, according to his lights. 

I remember sitting over a fire that would not burn, but 
smoked and flickered round the dreary room, and wondering 
whether I should show that letter to Mark. At first there had 
been perfect confidence between us, but lately it had been 
different, and I only told him those things that were certain not 
to vex him. His letters too were growing cold. Try as I would 
to disguise it, they were growing cold, and he criticised all my 
words and doings as an ardent lover never does. ‘By Jove! fancy 
your being a governess, Kathy,” he said, when I told him that I 
was going to teach the Simpson children, “rather a come-down 
you know.” 

“Why is it a come-down?” I asked; “I shall be as good as I 
always was—better.” 

“Humph! I shouldn’t like the Archdeacon to know it.” The 
Archdeacon was his father, but he seldom spoke of him in that 
formal fashion. I did not say any more, I did not love him less, 
but between us there grew up a reserve, and in my heart there was 
a spark of resentment that only needed fanning to burn fiercely. 
Perhaps he was snobby enough to object to my earning money. 
I am glad I did not marry him, I should have found him out, 
and in my nature there is a terrible capacity for contempt. 

The dreary Christmas dragged by, and the new year came. 
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Every morning I waited with a nameless dread for my love-letter, 
and was afraid lest my mother and Rose would notice how I had 
changed. We moved from Hillford; it was so unpleasant to 
encounter the Simpsons whenever we went out. We went nearer 
to London, but Mark did not come very often, and he only wrote 
twice a week now—twice a week with even exactness, as though it 
was a duty to be fulfilled. One day, there was a postscript to a 
letter, “A widow, precious ugly and eight-and-thirty if she is a 
day, but good-natured, is spoony on me I believe. What would 
you say if I married her, my pussy-cat? She has a snug little 
box in Park Lane, and a lanky son of seventeen.” 

I thought it a joke, and forgot it, but still his letters grew 
shorter and his visits fewer and farther between. At last one 
day he came. I noticed that his eyes did not meet mine. We 
went out together. There was a long lonely road, with here and 
there a seat by its side. We sat down silently, the fond looks 
gone from our eyes, the laughter from our lips. 

“ Kathleen,” he said suddenly, and turning quickly round, he 
took both my hands and held them fast, ‘do you think you could 
be content never to marry ?” 

I felt my heart stand still. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“ Because, darling, I do not think you would marry anybody 
but me—and it is no use marrying me. I am head and ears in 
debt, I hate work and shall never do anything.” 

“T will work for us both,” I said, ‘if you love me still, if you 
have not changed ? ” 

“T have not changed at heart, but—but—the fact is, I am 
engaged, and going to be married on the fifteenth of next month ; 
it is all arranged.” 

“Yes,” I said calmly; “and to whom?” 

“To Mrs. Powis,—that widow. She’s not a bad sort, she has 
lots of money, and you know, darling, we should never come to 
anything. It is much the most sensible thing to do.” 

I looked up at him, but could not speak. He put his arms 
round me, and all things seemed to swim. I could not be angry 
or feel anything except that I had reached the end of the world, 
a bad and worthless world, if you like, but still the end of the 
whole wide world. | 

“Don’t look at me like that,” he said. “I shall never love 
any one but you.” 

But still I could not speak, I felt so unutterably tired, so worn 
and dazed. I did not quite know if I was awake or dreaming, 
and through the mist that gathered before my eyes, I saw his 
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face, and heard his voice, and felt his hands grasp mine—warm 
firm hands that had always seemed to hold my whole life’s 
happiness in their grasp. 

‘“‘Ts money so precious to you?” I asked at last. 

“ Well—well, I don’t think I could stand poverty and debts 
and lodgings and all that ; see what you have suffered.” 

“Yes?” 

“ And then you know it would please our people on both sides 
if we broke it off. But don’t fret, dear, I shall never care for 
any one else. She’s a nice, sensible woman and all that, but-——” 

“Does she think you love her?” 

He laughed uneasily. 

“Of course she thinks so; a woman will think anything, you 
know, but no one falls in love with a woman of that sort.” 

“ Don’t you care for her at all, Mark ?” 

“Well, no, I don’t think I do,” he said. “ But it is no good 
our going on as we are, we never really could marry, you know, 
Kathy dear, and she’s not bad, good-tempered and easy to get 
along with, and I hear she has quite five thousand a year; 
she is ten years older than I am, so it is just five hundred for each 
year;” and he tried to laugh again. 

“Yes, no doubt it will be delightful,” I answered. “ How long 
have you been engaged to her?” 

He gave a little gulp before he answered, for he knew to how 
much hypocrisy he was confessing. 

“Well, since the beginning of December ; but you know I didn’t 
see the good of telling you till it was absolutely settled—it is 
now,” he went on in a determined voice. ‘“ We are to be married 
on the fifteenth of next month,—just three weeks; she says she is 
counting the days;” and he gave a short little laugh. “ You won’t 
make a fuss or anything, will you, darling ? and I say—don’t look 
like that, Kathy ; I believe I shall always care for you, and——” 

ta 

“But the other thing is all settled now. The fact is, I hate 
work and can’t stand poverty, and she'll pay up some things for 
me——” [I had got up slowly; he stopped and looked at me. 
“What is the matter?” he asked. 

I felt my lips curl, though cold, hopeless tears gathered in my 
eyes. Thank Heaven he did not see them! 

“Nothing is the matter, only you must let me go home,” I 
said quickly ; “ you must let me go home, and alone; if I stay any 
longer I shall hate you.” 

It seemed as if I were choking, as if the tears were blinding me. 
I could not help it, for I had believed in him so steadfastly, I 
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turned io go but he tried to stop me, he caught my hand and 
covered it with kisses; they made me shudder. 

“Please let me go,” I said, entreatingly. I forget what he 
answered. 

It is all like a dream. I only know that I nearly broke my 
heart, not for love of him, as I might have done had I seen him 
lying dead, but just for bitter scorn. 

It was strange how silently the days went by; the summer 
and autumn waned; the trees, bare and brown, shivered into their 
winter garment of snow, the snow melted, and the sun shone; 
and it was spring again. It seemed as if time took no account 
of me. 

My father talked of returning, an aunt came to see us, and 
carried Rose back with her for the season. Rose was nearly 
seventeen, an age at which girls often married, the aunt said as 
she took her away. It was like a dream seeing her go. 

When Rose had gone I roused myself and tried to live for my 
dear mother, who had borne all things without complaining. I 
shall always look back to those days when we were alone together, 
and read and talked and took long walks, seeking for first spring 
flowers in the hedgerows. I gave some music-lessons in the 
mornings, and was very proud of the money I earned and the 
little luxuries it bought. How good it must be to belong wholly 
to working-folk! They may have more troubles than rich people, 
but they have many pleasures that are entirely their own. They 
must be so proud in their hearts if ever they sit down to think, 
for they have made all things in the world; who could 
live in it but for their busy brains and toiling hands? The 
rich are of little use except to spend the money they do not 
even earn. I used to think thus as I walked to and fro to my 
daily pupils, with an odd sense of usefulness that I had never 
known in all my life before. I grew to understand many things 
in those lonely walks, and realized keenly how easily the finger 
of poverty could mould a democrat. 

One day a letter came; it had gone to a relation’s with a 
request that it might be forwarded, and at last it found me. It 
had an American postmark ; I knew no one in America, and opened 
it wonderingly. It was signed Will Dallin. For a moment I was 
puzzled, and then remembered. Years before I had sometimes 
stayed with a bachélor uncle down in Somersetshire. In the little 
town there was a doctor whom he liked very much, and who 
often came over in the afternoon for a game of billiards. The 
doctor had a tall, good-looking son, very young and fair. We 
amused ourselves while our elders were absorbed in their game. 
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We took long walks in the grounds to see the dogs, or a colt my 
uncle had bought, or to the mountain-ash at the far end of the 
copse. I flirted with him, as I did with every one else who came 
in my way (how I hate myself as I sit and think of it!). At last 
there was a wild declaration with equally wild protestations that 
he knew it was no good and he should go away for ever, but he 
loved me, he should love me all his life long. I did not know 
what to do, it took me by surprise, the simple honest lad, his deep 
true voice, the look that came into his clear blue eyes. I liked 
him, and told him so, but I did not love him, or mean to marry any 
one just then, and in truth he did not ask me, but having poured out 
his love, seemed satisfied. I avoided seeing him again ; but I need 
not have done so, for, as if to prevent me from feeling awkward, he 
went away, telling his father that he wanted to see the world, and 
no one guessed at any other reason. I forgot him, he passed 
altogether out of my life and thoughts until his letter came :— 


“ Dear KaTHueEn, “New York, U. 8. A. 

“ Many a time, for my own delight, and just to keep my 
heart in an atmosphere of pure love, have I written that sweet 
name ; and now I venture to write it down for your own dear eyes 
to rest on. 

“T hope (against hope) that you have not allowed the youth 
you knew years ago, ages, they seem to me, to pass out of your 
mind altogether. I used to flatter myself sometimes that I held a 
place even in your warm heart; but in those days you were still 
very young, and cruelly rich, and it was only once my tongue dared 
tell you all my heart felt towards you. I was little more than a 
boy, just twenty, and had nothing in the way of worldly goods— 
only an honest name, and a heart filled with love for you, and an 
ambition beyond my years. I contented myself with loving you, 
and felt strangely lifted into a higher life by the adoration I gave 
you. I did have my hours of inferno when I heard of others who 
were blessed with the gifts and wealth which had been denied 
me, crowding round and being near you, and in a way seeming 
to shut me out even from your thoughts; but I loved you better 
than myself, even in my green young days, and contentment 
came to me in some degree if I could but hear that you were 
happy. 

“Well, dear, I am a man now (but so far away from you); yet 
still I love you—have loved but you during all those long years, 
I would it were possible to be instantly in your sweet presence that 
my eyes might help my poor words to make you feel how sincerely 
and deeply I love you! 
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“T have just heard that you are no longer rich, and this em- 
boldens me to write of that which has been during all these years 
my help and comfort. When I think of you, your goodness of 
heart, your exceeding beauty, of all that you are, I feel how poor 
am I with only my great love to offer you. I have achieved an 
honourable place in my profession, and am ambitious enough to 
strive for the highest point; but only that I may be worthy of 
entertaining a love for you, which after all may not find an echo 
in your heart. The passion I bear you has helped me through 
these long years of struggle, and I have been true to you, and 
true to my own better self. 

“T have always hoped to win you, but failing that, to be worthy 
of loving you, and I have loved you, and none but you, and shall 
go on, in the face of your yea or nay, loving you truly to the end 
of time. In any case I can but feel most grateful to the Power 
invisible which has enabled me to love profoundly a person so 
beautiful, a character so noble, and a heart so tender and true. 

“If it be possible for you to love me, let me know it at once, 
dear heart; but if you must say ‘no’ to me (and Heaven forbid 
it), write out of the tenderness of your heart that you are sorry 
for me and can pardon me for presuming to set mine so high. 

“ Kither way you shall find a loyal lover or a true friend. 

“ Always lovingly yours, 
“ Witt Datum.” 


I sat with that true-hearted letter before me and hesitated. I 
was very tired of life, the passionate agonised tiredness of youth 
after it has first sipped bitter pain. I could have married him, could 
have found rest and comfort in going away into the far-off world, 
away from all things that had played me false ; but there was my 
mother, and there was this—he loved me so dearly. I felt that it 
would be an insult and more—a cruel shame to take his honest 
life into my hands when I had no heart to give him back. So I 
wrote to him and said No; but I wrote gratefully, even affec- 
tionately. I told him that [ had no love for him of the sort a 
wife should give her husband, that I was not good enough, not 
nearly good enough for him, and that I should remember him all 
my life long, and I shall. Dear honest, manly Will, I hope some 
sweet woman’s heart is yours, and that you love her back with all 
the love that I was never worthy of for a single hour in my 
whole life. 

Suddenly our worldly affairs took a violent turn for the better. 
An aunt of my mother’s died, leaving us all she had. This proved 
to be quite four thousand a year, and she prudently tied it up 
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very tightly so that we were for ever lifted above poverty, and 
placed again in a comfortable position. We never went back to 
our old extravagant habits, but we all came together again, and 
made a pleasant home in Onslow Gardens. I sit there to-night 
thinking over the old days and tearing up the old letters. We 
have not been very rich here, for among ten children four thousand 
a year does not go very far; but we have been very happy—all the 
happier for having tasted poverty. An altogether different set 
has gathered round us here from that of Princes’ Gate; it may 
have been less fashionable, but it has been more interesting, 
composed of clever people—of people who have thought and felt 
and put into the world more than money can buy or the grave 
can hide. The new life pleased us all; it chased away even my 
gravity, and I gave myself up to the excitement of making the new 
home pretty and gathering round us new friends. One day in 
Piccadilly I came upon Mark and his bride face to face. She 
looked older than her age; she was very plain, almost ugly, with a 
hook nose (which I have always particularly disliked), and deep 
lines on her face. Beside them strode a tall youth, who looked 
absolutely ridiculous in an Eton suit. I was looking my very 
best, and I saw that Mark knew it. 

In the early spring after we came here, I had a really delightful 
time. My cousin Jim, who was stationed at Malta, was to marry 
the Governor’s daughter there. His mother was to go to the 
wedding, and by P.& O. She invited me to go with her. Of course 
I joyfully accepted, and never in my life did I have a better time 
than on that voyage to Malta. The ship was crammed with men 
going to India; there were very few women on board, and provi- 
dentially they were ali thoroughly sea-sick. I am never sea-sick, 
and nothing puts me into such good looks and excellent spirits as 
being on the water. We were only four days getting to Gibraltar, 
but before we put in there I had quite a little following. A man 
is never more inclined for sentiment than when, his heart still 
tender from recent partings, he paces a long white deck in the 
twilight or moonlight, and talks in a low tone of the life he has 
left, of the life before him, and of the world in general, until at 
last his thoughts gradually concentrate themselves on just one 
woman,—the one who is beside him. Gradually he thinks that 
the sea and sky and twilight and all the rest are whispering 
that he and she and fate were all meant for a mystic union that 
only needs a proposal to set it going, and a marriage ceremony 
to cement it for ever. 

I think the nicest man on board, take him altogether, was 


Ernest Strange. He rendered us some trifling service at 
VOL. LXXXIIL. 2N 
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Southampton, so the acquaintance began at once, for my aunt 
knew his name, and it turned out that some cousins of his were 
neighbours of hers in Scotland. This for board ship was quite 
sufficient to constitute an intimacy. He was rather a spoilt 
young man, and visibly expected to be fallen in love with; he 
conveyed to you in delicate terms that all women of good taste 
did it. He was handsome and had a charming though slightly 
affected manner. He had been abroad a good deal, and talked of 
Italy, pictures, and music, and declared that he always thought 
in Italian. We stayed two days at Gibraltar instead of the usual 
few hours, owing to a trifling accident on board, and this prolonged 
our voyage. Of course we were ashore those two days, and Mr. 
Strange was always with us, or rather with me, for my aunt was 
only too glad to rest quietly at the little hotel on the New Mole 
parade while he and I went about together. We rode to the 
cork woods, drove to Europa Point, hung about the curiosity 
shops in the main street, and lingered in the public garden on 
the side of the rock to listen to the band or to watch the misty 
African shore. Before we reached Malta it seemed as if we had 
’ known each other for years. I did not think he meant marriage. 
I thought he was one of those men who flirt, who fall half-way in 
love and then fall out again. But he was not, with the last night 
on deck the proposal came, and he was aghast at not finding 
himself immediately accepted. Happily, as I thought, we were 
interrupted by my aunt; but when next morning the stewardess 
brought in the early tea, she brought me also a letter, and 
announced that we should be at Malta in about three hours’ time. 
How I hated myself as I read it, and yet I had thought we both 
were but playing a pleasant game :— 


“Dear KATHLEEN, “Wednesday Night. 

“ To-morrow you will decide my fate. Oh! that to-morrow 
were past, yet then I shall perhaps be speeding on to India, 
regretting the troubled hope of to-day. In the gloomy cabin, 
lighted by the wavering lamp, with the swell of the sea tapping 
the bulwarks and keeping company to my beating heart, I think 
of the one whom I adore—fair, blue-eyed Kathleen. Do you 
remember the walks under the orange trees at Gibraltar, the long 
ride to the green cork woods, the stern old fortifications, and far 
off in the distatice, the African shore? You knew I loved you. 
Do you remember when you stood dreamily listening to the 
distant band, and to my half whispered talk, looking up now and 
then at the dim shore across the sea? All the time I was 
wondering what life would be like were you by my side on 
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those distant and endless sands,—were we two alone, with the great 
wastes stretching far out into the mist. You would be all my 
company then, my joy, my life’s everlasting romance. Oh! how 
I yearn for you. How long the hours seem when you are not 
with me. To-night on deck how charming you looked—your 
blue dress, your shady hat, the sea-breeze gently playing with 
your soft hair. All my life the memory of this night will remain 
imprinted on my heart. 

“To-morrow we part—you stay at Malta, I goon toIndia. And 
there may I toil to make a position for the one I love, for she 
should live like a fairy princess, with all her wishes instantly 
fulfilled? Oh-surely you will not be socruel as to dash all my hopes 
to the ground, and leave me a man without object in life, a machine 
dragging on a miserable existence, in a foreign clime, far from all 
that he knows and loves. To-morrow before breakfast I shall be 
up early on deck hoping for you, and for the answer I so longed for 
to-night. Ilove you, I adore you, and you surely knowit. Good 
night, dear sweet Kathleen ; I cover this paper with kisses. 

“ ERNEST.” 


No, poor boy, I do not think he feared rejection when he wrote 
that letter. He did not believe me even to the last, and when he 
said good-bye at Malta, I saw by his eyes that he felt I should 
bitterly regret him after, having taken my no for earnest, he had 
gone on his way to India. I hope he did, it would comfort 
his soul; though I do not think he suffered for me long. I heard 
some time afterwards that he was considered a great lady-killer at 
Poonah, gave himself terrible airs, and that all the girls were in 
love with him. I wonder if he is married yet? Let his letter go 
into the fire. 

At Malta there was an offer from quite a nice young poverty- 
stricken lieutenant for whom I had rather a fancy. He was full 
of fun, and as he was a cousin of my cousin Jim’s bride, we called 
ourselves relations and were very chummy indeed. I might have 
married him, I think, had I been younger and merrier, but I 
had been out so long, and known so many flirtations, that I felt 
old and experienced beside him, even a shade patronizing, though, 
as his letter shows, he did not feel it :— 


“ Dearest Cousin KATHLEEN, 

“T can’t let you go back to England without trying my 
luck. I think you are the greatest darling I ever came across, 
and I am head and ears in love with you. No doubt I am a nass 
and a nidiot, but sometimes lately it has struck me that you rather 
like me. If you do (only it is too good to be true) we will be the 
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two happiest people on earth. I have no money to speak of, and 
I sincerely hope you have not, but I think we have both a knack 
of amusing ourselves, so we can get on very well without it, and 
if you'll be my own dear sweet little duck of a wife we will enjoy 
ourselves every day of our lives, and I'll be your devoted slave 
and loving old man. Send me half a line, and if it is all right I 
shall be the happiest fellow on earth, and will tell you again what 


I want to tell you as long as I live, that I love you with all my 
heart. 


“ Jax.” 

Poor dear boy—he went to Cyprus and died of fever. Dear 
Jack, in fancy I can hear your merry laughter yet; there is akiss 
for your letter before it goes into the fire, and may your true heart 
rest well. 

There are only two letters left. The first is from Mr. Bridge- 
man, the sub-editor of The Moment, which he told me was the 
most important of daily papers, seeing that The Times and all 
the rest had long ceased to have any influence at all. He was a 
man of about five-and-thirty, with keen clear eyes, a pleasant 
smile, and singularly pompous manners. He was virtually editor 
of The Moment, for his chief had delicate health and seldom did 
more than spend an occasional hour at the office. He had an un- 
bounded belief in journalism, which he said was the favourite 
profession of the day, the resource of the learned and leisurely, 
the mainstay of the intellectual but impecunious, who made it 
the ladder by which they climbed, and the refuge of the destitute. 
The journalist, he would point out, now went everywhere, was a 
fashion, the figure of the period, was even creeping into novels as 
the hero of romance. I asked him once if he did not think that 
this was simply owing to the fact that men and women who went 
everywhere and would have been heroes and heroines of novels in 
any case now took to journalism, so that it was in fact the pro- 
fession that was taken into society, not people who were taken 
into society on a newspaper’s shoulders, and whether if after all 
journalism did not occasionally lose rather than gain by the kind 
attentions of the cultured whose writings were often so palpably 
their own that they merely carried the weight of an individual 
opinion. But I was violently snubbed for my pains. 

“ But do you think any one is really influenced,” I asked, “by 
what the people he met at dinner last night said in leaded type 
this morning ? ” 

“Only a small minority dine out,” he said scornfully. 

“ But even the majority, Mr. Bridgeman, don’t you think that 
in these days of cheap travelling, abundant oratory, and leave 
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to think for themselves, the working men, for instance, are unin- 
fluenced by leaders? Ifa paper does not agree with them, they 
drop it and take another that does, and when that in turn does 
not agree with them, they think it is foolish and hug their own 
opinions with all the fervour of independence that has not yet 
outlived its salad days?” But he merely shook his head. 

“T never argue with a young lady,” he said, “ especially when 
she is charming.” 

Why he wanted to marry me I never could imagine, unless it 
was that he might have a right to beat me for all my rudeness to 
him, I am not sure that he did not admire my courage in trying 
to tease him, but as I did not want to write for his paper, and 
never did anything to provoke either praise or blame in print, I 
felt free to amuse myself. One day I nearly made him angry by 
asking if after all he did not think the most powerful days of 
journalism were those when editors and their chief writers were 
almost unknown personalities, and were supposed to be strange 
impressive beings who sat up beside the driver of the van, seeing 
clearly, listening to the route, sometimes pointing a warning finger, 
or even helping to turn a difficult corner, and then getting down to 
tell the people behind of the road ahead: or when they went 
silently among the crowd to feel the pulse of the country before 
they attempted to become its mouthpiece? But Mr. Bridgeman 
laughed. 

“You ought to be a poet,” he said. 

“Or an editor ?” I answered. 

“No, an editor’s wife,” he suggested. 

“Oh, matrimony would be thrown away upon me; but don’t let 
us talk any more journalism, please, or I shall do something pro- 
voking, perhaps start a paper that will be the death of yours.” 

“A death it would recognise as inevitable and be proud to die.” 

“It is the only one that could stop the triumphant career of 
The Moment,” I said cruelly ; and he thought I meant it. They 
talk of the vanity of women, but we could write whole big volumes 
of the vanity of men. Gradually it dawned upon me that all this 
talk of journalism was directed to me in strict confidence, that all 
these views were his inward and secret convictions which he never 
confided to the world, his usual part being that of an immaculate 
and far-seeing editor, who treated with lofty disdain, as not worth 
mentioning, the little mistakes of his own paper. And not only 
so, but it dawned upon me too that this talk was designed to serve 
as training and moulding for an exalted post which, though no 
doubt he felt my unworthiness for it, he had determined to offer 
me. I grew alarmed, and remarked on every possible occasion that 
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I did not intend to marry ; I unfolded my plans for years to come, 
and dwelt on my longing and intention of seeing far countries in 
other quarters of the world. Mr. Bridgeman listened to all my 
remarks with an airy and indulgent smile, and sent me this offer 
of marriage written on office paper :— 
[ Private. | 
“Dean Miss VANBOROUGH, 

“ You are probably expecting this letter, and I think it is 
better for both parties that matters should be settled between us. 
Marrying has not been much in my way ; hitherto indeed I have 
been inclined to think that on the whole I was better off single. 
Still, if you like me, I will confess that I like you; and if you are 
willing to try matrimony, why, soamI. I think we should get on 
pretty well together. You are notastrong-minded woman, which 
I should hate, and I do not think you would be very exacting, 
which I should never allow. As you know (for we have often 
discussed it), journalism is now the profession that carries all 
before it. It is the journalist who virtually governs the Empire ; 
it is most important therefore that he should marry a clever woman 
of tact and discretion. I feel sure that you would justify my 
opinion of you; and of me you would have at least no cause to be 
ashamed. It is hardly necessary here to enter into particulars 
regarding money matters; but sufficient to say that when I do 
they will be found to be quite satisfactory, and that though at 
present it is not my intention to make setilements on a wife, I 
should of course not neglect to provide for her or a possible 
family. “ Yours always, 

“ F, BripGEman.” 


“ P.S.—I shall in all probability get the editorship of this paper 
when the present incumbent dies, and seeing how completely 
The Times has had its day, and the manner in which without 
exception the other dailies are edited, I need not point out to a 
quick and clever girl like yourself what a really illustrious future 
The Moment has before it.” 


That remark about the present incumbent would have sealed 
Mr. Bridgeman’s fate if nothing else had. I do not think he is 
married yet, and The Moment, as we all know, died the death of 
the unsuccessful. , A comic paper kindly said its title had denoted 
the length of its popularity. 

There is only one letter left, and that is from Adrian Sterne. 
He was a very poetic creature indeed, people said he was a genius, 
but I think he was overrated in the little set of which he was the 
centre. He had published two volumes of poems, but I never saw 
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them, and do net even know what they were called. He told me 
that they were not for the uninitiated, but I never understood 
what he meant by that. I don’t think he was in love with me, 
but he was much in love with his own idea of me, and used me as 
a peg on which to hang his sentiment. We met first at a ball. 
He was one of those men who hang about doorways and shrug 
their shoulders at the dancers. I heard that he said I was 
beautiful, which I never was, though I suppose I was pretty. 
Still no one objects to being thought beautiful, even if it is only 
by an error of judgment, and I felt a sudden interest in the long- 
haired gentleman with a pale face who raved of my attractions to 
various friends who kindly repeated his ravings to me. Besides 
many people thought a good deal of him at that time, he was 
invited everywhere, and his judgment in all matters concerning my 
sex was considered beyond contradiction. He was not uninterest- 
ing to look at ; he was tall and slight, very pale, with long, lank 
dark hair. He looked as if he had been very ill, and might be so 
again. His clothes were always much too loose for him and hung 
in lines. He had a deep rich voice of singular beauty ; he talked 
but little, but in every word he said there was a stamp of earnest- 
ness that impelled one to listen to him. At first he was content 
to silently follow me about from house to house, as far as engage- 
ments would admit of it. At four out of every six places he was 
to be seen clinging to the door-post or supporting himself by the 
mantelpiece. We were introduced, but he seldom attempted to 
speak to me; he merely gave me a long slow bow of greeting and 
another of good-bye. After a time, however, he would draw near, 
and, with a steadfast expression on his face, listen to my replies to 
the few remarks he addressed to me. Then suddenly he took to 
talking poetry, modern poetry chiefly, which he said was far 
better than any other that “had not had the change of at least 
three hundred years to sanctify it.” He had an astonishing 
number of quotations at his fingers’ ends, and these and an almost 
scornful mention of books, for he said “so few were good and 
true,” made up his talk for some months. He never tried to 
become a shade more cordial, which, though I only laughed at him, 
made me feel a shade piqued and think that perhaps he admired 
me less on acquaintance than when he had worshipped me from a 
door-post. But he spoke at last, and in most exalted language. 

“Kathleen,” he said suddenly one day, in a deep, rich voice, 
which I think he only used to express very strong emotion. I 
started, for hitherto he had never called me by my Christian 
name. “Let us cast aside this foolish pretence of ceremony; do 
you suppose that in my heart I call you Miss Vanborough ?” 
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“T never thought about it, Mr. Sterne,” I said stiffly; “and 
really you must not talk in that manner.” I tried to laugh and 
not to look offended. ‘“ People never talk about hearts now-a- 
days.” 

“Do you know how beautiful you are, dear Kathleen ?” he asked, 
sadly, not taking the least notice of my reply. 

“T know perfectly that Iam not beautiful at all; and indeed 
you must talk sensibly, Mr. Sterne, or I shall be very angry,” 
I answered. 

He smiled a large disdainful smile. 

“Tt is too late for anger, my beautiful one. You may struggle 
as you will, but your fate and mine are interwoven in a web that 
can never be disentangled.” 

I was very angry, and refused to speak to him again; but it 
was impossible to take him very seriously. Gradually, and by 
dint of being much refused, I think he really did love me in his 
own way. The odd thing was that he never would believe in my 
refusal being real or final, but always returned to the attack, 
declaring that I loved him unawares. 

At last it became quite insupportable. We were staying in 
the same country house, and he almost succeeded in making me 
look ridiculous before every one. I told him that I should have 
to speak to my father. He answered me with great sadness. 

“Do not be unkind to me,” he said, “ you do not know what 
you are doing. Sometimes I think it would be wise if I went 
away for a time and left you to commune with your own heart.” 

“T think it would be excellent,” I answered. 

“Do you?” he said almost eagerly. “I will go to-morrow ;— 
but when shall I return ?” 

“Oh, please don’t return,” I laughed. 

“How you will change,” he said, dreamily. ‘ How little you 
know yourself, dear. I will go to-morrow morning, and you shall 
see me no more for three months—till the end of the year. 
On the last day of the year I will write to you—I will write to you 
out of the depths of my heart ; promise me to answer it out of the 
depths of yours?” 

“Yes, I will promise that,” I answered. 

The next morning, to my utter surprise, I heard that he had 
departed ; I think, he must have gone abroad, for he disappeared 
completely. It was quite effective. 

Soon after Adrian Sterne made his dramatic exit, I first met 
Herbert. How well I remember him, as he entered the room with 
a friend who brought him one Sunday afternoon. Algernon, 
who had developed a good deal, liked him much, and was the 
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means of his coming pretty often to our house. He was so utterly 
oblivious of me, and, indeed, in the ordinary sense, of every other 
woman, that I tried hard to make an impression on him and failed 
signally. But though he refused to show the slightest sign of 
flirtation, he was an excellent companion, and taught me to take 
an interest in many things of which I had hardly thought at all 
before. He seemed to crush down my old passionate, longing, 
half-disappointed self, and to awaken some new one that was cold 
and calm as he was, with new interests and new views of life, 
a self that found rest and profit for its soul in companionship with 
him. Suddenly I wanted to study, to work hard in some indefinite 
manner. He helped me, and never failed to look a shade con- 
temptuous if I was stupid or idle. I wanted to find some business 
in life outside mere personal enjoyment, some usefulness to which 
knowledge would be a stepping-stone, something to do that was 
better worth doing than anything I had yet found, and that would 
concern others and be good for them and not contain thought of 
myself alone. I gathered courage one day and talked to him of 
all the vague longings, the yearnings to know more and to do more 
that were forming themselves in my heart and brain. He treated 
my aspirations in a lofty manner, as if he thought them distinctly 
beyond me, and emotional phases he looked on at with wondering 
eyes as being altogether incomprehensible in a well-conducted 
person, and probably the result of a morbid state of health or 
mind. But he encouraged me to study, he lent me some books, 
and made out a list of others it would be advisable to get from a 
library, and though I only went on gropingly, not knowing to 
what end, as one that feels his way down a dim passage towards 
the closed door of a room he has never entered, yet did some 
meaning of life, some dream of things worth living for and living 
to vaguely suggest themselves; and these interests, that I had 
thought were but for philanthropists and students, or old and 
lonely folk, from whom all joyousness had departed, took hold 
and set me longing to use my hands and eyes and head. My 
heart was quite still and calm, it had nothing to do with all this, 
and of Herbert Fellowes himself I thought little. He was going 
abroad for a couple of months at Christmas, and I was anxious to 
see him gone, in order to think still more completely over the 
questions he had first suggested. No, not then, not since, nor 
ever has he caused my heart to beat one moment quicker. How 
strange it is to stop and think that in a few hours more our 
wedding morning—his and mine—will dawn. I wonder what he is 
doing to-night. Is he too raking up the past, or burying it? I 
know how he is occupied well enough. I can almost see him. He 
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sits reading a yellow-paper-covered treatise on German philosophy. 
Perhaps he thinks to himself that he will pack it up, with another 
for me, in his portmanteau when we start on our honeymoon. 
What a dull honeymoon it will be! I wonder if I shall be a 
prig when I came back from it? 

By the time Christmas came it seemed as if years had passed 
since my absurd parting with Adrian Sterne. I had almost for- 
gotten him, and, for one is so apt to think that one’s own state of 
mind is also another person’s, I supposed he had quite forgotten 
me. Certainly I did not expect to hear from him as he had 
threatened. Herbert went off to Munich (of all cold places) and 
I settled down to life without him. So many interesting people 
were coming to our house, and I was beginning to find out the 
advantage of being over five-and-twenty. Till that age but few 
thinking men condescend to talk seriously toa woman. Itis one of 
their great mistakes. For even if we do not understand all you say, 
dear and clever men, we should be glad, even while we are still 
girls, if you would sometimes give us more than the fringe and 
froth of your conversation, and leave off merely flirting with us 
and paying us compliments, which do but turn our silly heads. 
Besides, you would do yourselves some good, for you would find 
us more companionable wives, or more endurable as maiden-aunts 
to your children, if by-and-by we are delegated to that extensive 
range of feminine relationship. Still, after all, it does not matter 
—TI seem to be in a hundred moods at once to-night—the time is 
coming, is almost here, when we can find our intellectual way 
about alone, even in our twenties or before; to doubt it would be 
insulting to the many be-spectacled damsels one meets, the many 
brave women one knows who are usefully fighting out their battle 
of life alone. 

But to return to my last lone love-letter. When New Year’s 
morning came I did remember my romantic adorer, and searched 
quickly among my letters and cards. There was nothing from 
him. There was a little packet of books ; I opened it quickly—it 
was a beautiful copy of Goethe in eight little volumes, and in the 
first one there was this simple inscription: “H. F. to K. V.” 
My dear prig, far away in the Fatherland, had thought of me! 
I was not in love with him, I never have been,—God help me, for 
I am not now, but I was so glad to see that he had not forgotten 
me. His gift made me happy all day. Late in the morning I 
sat in this same room reading my Goethe and oblivious of all 
things besides when a letter was, brought in. It was written 
on very thick and beautiful paper with a ragged edge, it was 
enclosed in a thick and beautiful envelope of uncouth shape, 
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with a ragged edge to its flap. It was insufficiently stamped, 
and there was two-pence to pay for extra postage. It is a 
mistake to send a love-letter insufficiently stamped, for one’s 
sentiment feels dashed when one has just been hunting for two 
horrid pennies, and the envelope does not look dainty when it is 
marked with a big “2” in blue pencil. I sat down, half in a 
dream, but a cross dream, to read Mr. Sterne’s letter. It was a 
most magnificent epistle, but it made me feel as if everything were 
unreal, and perhaps I was very heartless (I am), but I laughed a 
little. He must have taken so much trouble to compose it :— 


“ KATHLEEN,— 

“The fateful hour has come, the spell may be broken, and I sit 
down to write what all these months, since you would have it so, 
I did not dare to say. Kathleen, are you thinking of me to-night 
—this last night of the old year, of the old life I pray it may be, 
this year on which the new year and the new life may dawn? 

“It is growing late, my heart’s love—growing late, for I have 
lingered in pleasant imagery thinking of you, of your face, of 
your voice, of the sound of your fleet young step as, unseen by 
you, I heard it last adown the garden pathway ; lingering, too, to 
wonder how your words will sound if the new year towards which 
I turn my straining eyes shall let me hear you say, ‘I love you, 
Adrian, I love you.’ 

“Yes, it is growing late, but an hour to that strange meeting 
—the meeting at which all time changes, when between yesterday 
and to-morrow is born to-day, and not only so to-night, for there 
will be born, too, a weanling year. My darling, my beautiful one, 
is the analogy to go farther? Will there meet also to-night the 
umpires of our destinies? Will the past and the present meet— 
meet to give us a glorious future, a future in which hand in hand 
and heart to heart we shall for ever go forward together? For 
ever, Kathleen, for ever, for if but once our souls touch, you will 
know that love like mine is not for mortal life only but for all 
eternity. I think sometimes that when at last old and worn I 
reach the violet city and am counted unworthy to enter, that 
perhaps the name of Kathleen will be whispered about, and all 
past lovers sweet and true will pray, ‘Let him in, for though 
he did all things ill, he loved one woman well.’ 

_ “I stop to think, to send out a long, loving thought to you. Is 
it fancy, or does it meet one that you have sent to me—meet in a 
mystic union that is but a symbol of an eternal union to come? 

“My darling, my one love, my beautiful Kathleen, I love you. 
Write to me, dear one, write. Tell me that the world, that life, 
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that Heaven itself has not played me false, that you are mine 
as I am yours for ever—for ever, a as 
ApRIAN STERNE. 

That letter bewildered me, it was so confusing. It really 
seemed irreverent to reply to it in commonplace words, but none 
others were at my command. I hope I wrote kindly, I know I 
wrote firmly, and I stayed awake half that New Year's night 
thinking how miserable he would be in the morning when my 
refusal reached him. I might have spared myself the trouble, 
for the next afternoon, waiting in the brougham while my mother 
went into a Bond Street shop, he and a friend passed by. They 
were shaking with laughter, and his voice rang out in a far 
merrier tone than I had thought it possessed. He was so 
absorbed in his joke that he did not notice the carriage, which 
he knew well enough, or see me. I hear he is going on the stage, 
partly because he has a talent for it, but chiefly on account of his 
admiration for a certain charming actress. I wonder what he 
would have done if I had accepted him? It would have been 
truly embarrassing for us both. 

So I have torn up the last of my letters, and stand free of 
the old life, ready to begin the new. 

I do not feel very joyous. I wonder why ! accepted Herbert. 
It was not, as I said when I first sat down to-night, because he 
is well off or well placed, for there have been many men with 
those qualifications. I think it was the remembrance of feeling 
less lonely when he came back from Munich last spring that 
decided me. While he was away there was no one who could 
talk as he could talk of the things concerning which I was 
growing keen, none free as he was of fervour and exaggeration, of 
cant and self-consciousness. I am so tired of the exaggeration of 
all things that has crept into life until the whole of it is fevered 
and untrustworthy. ‘lo be with him after being with other 
people is like entering a bare, prim room after living in the 
luxurious ones of modern fashion, with their rich stuffs and 
colours, their semi-darkness and faint perfumes ;—a little cold 
and comfortless, no chance of sentiment, no dreams, no romance, 
but yet a sense of pure fresh air, of clear light, of wholesome 
thought, of silence and work to be done. If there is any good in 
me it will rise to the surface with him, and the bad will shrink 
ashamed away. 

Yet how I cling to the last hours here, and I think with a 
little dread of the life that will begin almost immediately now, 
though it is the life that I have deliberately chosen and that I 
know to be best for me. The men who gather round me wonder 
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what my marriage means, aud look amused. My women friends 
laugh and say, “ We never thought you, of all people, would 
marry that solemn Herbert Fellows.” Aunt Mary came to see 
me when she heard of my engagement. ‘My dear Kathleen,” 
she said with a little shudder, “he is a terrible prig; why are 
you going to inflict him on your whole life?” But I answer all 
of them with a laugh, ‘If one’s heart goes, one must needs follow 
it, and the prig has stolen mine,” for none shall know how little I 
care. It would seem like an insult to him to let them think his 
wife did not love him. I would rather die than do him that 
humiliating injury. Besides, they would never understand, the 
lotus-eaters, how good is the calm, cool land, far from the glare 
aud heat and noise, to those who have known the wild fever of 
sunstroke. I do not mean for one single moment that I am 
grieving for Mark. Thank God I did not marry him, that our 
paths are wide apart. All love for him is dead, at least I think 
and hope so, and a withering scorn gathers when I think of his 
face and voice as we sat together last and he told me in that 
determined voice of his coming marriage. I am grateful to him for 
his falseness. If I had never seen him I might not have married 
Herbert, and I think life may be a better if less joyous thing 
ordered as it is. Yet why should I marry at all? We have 
been a very happy houseful here, all of us together. The little 
ones are the dearest and brightest of children ; we have a kind, 
careless father whose hair is growing grey, and a sweet mother 
whom we all worship. Why amI going away? I shall not be 
happier in the quiet house at Campden Hill, furnished with brand 
new furniture, dotted with wedding gifts, spick and span, with 
the comfortlessness of things bought yesterday. Herbert and I! 
How strange it will seem, no merry feet running up and down 
stairs, no laughing voices, no hurrying to dress and rushing in 
and out of each other’s rooms to compare the effect of our finery. 
Herbert and I, and nobody else! He and I alone, sedate and 
well-behaved, at breakfast ; he going off to his chambers, rather 
silent, but politely inquiring my plans for the day before he 
starts, perhaps politely kissing my cheek with a kiss I have no 
business to refuse. Herbert and I again in the evening, going 
out to dine, or facing each other at our own brand new table, 
with an air of emptiness and the gleam of the very bright silver 
pervading the room, always rather silent and sensible and well- 
behaved, doing things as others do them, and never launching 
into excitement or foolishness. What excellent books we shall 
read, what classical music we shall hear, what well-conducted 
people we shall know, how methodical and well-regulated our 
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household will be, the same, and for ever and ever the same, 
though grief or joy are our neighbours, though it be our birthdays 
or burying days! Evolution and the excavations in Egypt, the 
influence of politics on the criminal classes, the restoration work 
in the British Museum, the changes at the Universities—how 
calmly keen I shall be about all these things in three months’ 
time! 

But my sister Rose is two-and-twenty, even Isabel is eighteen, 
it is time to make my spinster bow and join the matron ranks. 
Sometimes I wish that Herbert were brighter, merrier, “ goier,”’ 
as my younger brothers call it. There have been men about me 
who were full of life and fun, and their wives are the merriest 
of happy married women; if I had married one of them—but no, 
I was in a grave and restless mood when I accepted Herbert ; but 
T am glad I took him. I have done with over-much laughter, and 
shall be content enough with the life that knows not excitement 
that he will give me. Perhaps all this humour of long seriousness 
may change, and I repent—but no, for if it does change, and the 
old merry self awakes to find the world a pleasant place for 
holiday-making once more, then will I rout up my prig too, and 
he shall make merry also and move quickly. Yes, I will make him 
do what I please if Ido but come to life—my old strange quick self 
again. A boundless supply of animal spirits carries all before it ; 
who knows but that mine may come back? Meanwhile, the man 
whose wife I shall be is an honourable gentleman, truthful and 
faithful, perhaps in his silent heart he is tender too. There will 
be rest and quiet and safety with him that do not exist any- 
where else for me. I wish I were good enough for him, for I 
always feel that in his quiet soul there is at least the greatness of 
self-forgetfulness. Dear Herbert, if I am nothing else in the 
world, I will be truest true to you, and if there is happiness to be 
found for you at my hands you shall find it. Perhaps in my heart 
I like you better than I think Ido; for sometimes I feel that 
all this longing after the intellectual life and its amenities is 
but a form of hunger for human companionship and sympathy, 
perhaps for love that I may be proud and thankful to know is 
mine. It may be so with him too—but J must stop. I have 
done with sentiment, the old letters are burnt, the old life igs 
finished. The night has past while I sat here and soon the day 
will dawn—and oh,’how cold it is. A long sleep while the light 
begins, and then once more I shall be strong. Only another day 
now, I wish it were a century, yet no,—I am content. 
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Among the Dulgarians. 


TEN YEARS AFTER THE BERLIN TREATY. 


Ten years ago, Bulgaria, about which we now hear so much, was 
a name which drew a smile from diplomatists—just the same 
kind of smile which came to the lips of Lady Holland when she 
heard that a Kingdom of Belgium was to be created. It was 
Count Ignatieff who started the idea of “ reviving” Bulgaria, 
and we all know now that the new principality was intended to 
become a mere frontier province of Russia’s. But Russia was to 
experience the same surprise as the goose that hatched a swan’s 
egg. A thoroughly democratical constitution was given to the 
new country by Prince Dondoukoff-Korkasow, the first Russian 
High Commissioner, who, disappointed in his hope of being 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, charitably calculated that parlia- 
mentary institutions would soon render the principality un- 
governable and enable Russia to interfere under pretence of 
restoring order. But Prince Dondoukoff left several important 
factors out of his reckoning. He forgot that for twenty years 
before their emancipation from Turkey the Bulgarians had been 
well-nigh independent and had served a very fair apprenticeship 
in self-government :—further that the Bulgarians being of 
laborious, stolid and undemonstrative disposition were not likely 
to use their liberties extravagantly. Next, he did not foresee 
that the Russian officers who were to remain at the head of the 
Bulgarian army would treat the Bulgarians so cavalierly as to 
provoke a deep national resentment. Lastly he was entirely 
mistaken in the estimate which he formed as to the character 
of Prince Alexander of Battenberg. 

The Bulgarians have made surprising progress in ten years; 
and they owe this mostly to themselves, but in a great measure, 
too, to Prince Alexander. In saying that they were nearly 
independent during the twenty years that followed the Crimean 
War, one must be understood to mean that the Turks ruled them 
with a very light hand, having, in fact, grown afraid to cause 
discontent among them. The Bulgarians enjoyed a kind of 
municipal autonomy; they were free to practise their Christian 
religion; they were exempt from military service, and they 
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were much less taxed than at present. But Turkish Government 
is always an irksome thing. It puts stupid obstructions in the 
way of every public improvement, hinders trade, sanitation, 
public works and education, and renders national development 
impossible. The Bulgarian peasant may often have been better 
off under Turkish rule than he is now, for the luxuries of a 
National Parliament and Army have to be paid for pretty dearly, 
but the lot of the citizens in towns was far from prosperous, and 
it is in the towns that the progress of the last ten years is chiefly 
manifest. Prince Alexander did much to push the country on to 
the track of European civilization. He was very young when 
he came to the throne—only twenty-two—and it took him some 
time to discover that the policy of Russia was at conflict with 
Bulgarian interests ; but so soon as it became clear to him that 
the Russians felt no genuine wish for the prosperity of Bulgaria, 
he made his choice and proved true to the people who had elected 
him. He restored the Constitution, which by the ill-advice of 
Russian ministers he had suspended for two years; gave an 
impetus to national enterprise in every direction; took the 
disciplining of the Army into his own hands; accepted the task 
of incorporating East Roumelia with Bulgaria (after the revolu- 
tion of Philippopolis) ; and finally defeated the Servians who had 
attacked him without just cause. It was for doing all this that 
he was overthrown ; but the nation which he had rapidly trained 
with a master-hand was, when he left it, well able to take care of 
itself. 

Entering Bulgaria by either of its four principal approaches— 
by the Black Sea at Varna, the Danube at Rustchuk, the Servian 
high road from Pirot, or the railway which runs from Constanti- 
nople to Philippopolis vid Adrianople—one is struck at once by 
the difference between the Bulgarians and their Turkish, Rouma- 
nian and Servian neighbours. Who that has ever seen a Turk- 
ish official can forget the man, with his puffy face and heavy 
moustache, his open black coat and his fez at the back of his 
head? He has the dignity of indolence, and gives you a grave 
salute which ushers in all relations with him pleasantly ; but the 
smallest difficulty turns under his clumsy hands into a heaped-up 
mound. Is there a trifling irregularity with your passport ?—he 
will talk in the calmest way of detaining you until the matter 
is set right, that ‘is for a fortnight or so while he writes to Con- 
stantinople and waits for instructions. Have you a complaint to 
make ?—he will lead you away toa distant room, motion you to 
a divan, offer you a cigarette, a glass saucer of jam and some 
water, promise that your train, or boat, shall wait for you: and, 
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when he has made you repeat your complaint three times over, 
stroking his chin meditatively the while but never taking a note 
—he will lead you back to the place whence he beguiled you ; and 
you will find your train or boat gone. Then he will say with 
a shrug of resignation: “ Inshallah!”—*“It was the will of 
Heaven ! ”— 

The Roumanians, who claim to be descended from a Roman 
colony in Dacia, but who spring mostly from medieval Greeks— 
have a Franco-Italian vivacity and jauntiness. Their language 
is like Italian: the head-dress of their officials is the French /épi ; 
they are a small-sized, swarthy, chattering race (that is, speaking 
of the middle and upper classes; for the peasants, who are either 
Gipsies or Slavs, are strapping fellows), and they transact all their 
business with unimaginable “bounce.” Withal they have re- 
tained some Slavish characteristics which have survived the 
overthrow of the Turkish bastinado rule. A recollection here 
arises of a Roumanian cabman being soundly caned by an elderly 
policeman coram populo, in front of the chief railway station at 
Bucharest. None of the bystanders seemed to think there was any- 
thing irregular in the proceeding ; and the cabman, who could have 
demolished the policeman by a blow from his fist, did nothing 
but howl and clamber on to his box to drive fast away. Here is 
another recollection: the chief actor being a very Parisian- 
looking station-master at Giurgevo, who was chatting with an 
Englishman about luggage. A porter sidled up with extended 
paw asking the tourist for bachksheesh: upon which the station- 
master turned, with most eloquent fury, and denounced that 
porter as a man who brought disgrace upon his country, who drove 
away the stranger from Roumania, who was only fit to herd with 
swine, &c. But when the porter had slunk away abashed, the 
station-master touched his /épi and whispered: “I am the official 
who takes the backsheesh.” 

In Servia the dominant national characteristic is slovenliness. 
The people might be described as Bulgarians without the backbone. 
The language of the two countries is almost identical; but the 
Servians come from a different shoot of the great Slavonic tree ; 
they have no Tartar blood in them and they have suffered from 
centuries of misgovernment, continuing even to this day. The 
Bulgarian works his hardest and hoards; the Servian works just 
as much as may be required to keep him, but the exactions of 
Turkish Pashas and subsequently of royal tax-collectors have 
made him sceptical as to the value of thrift. In every Bulgarian 
there is the spirit of Wat Tyler; but the Servian—true to the 
origin of his name of sevvus—bows his neck to the yoke or broods 
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sullenly over a revenge, which he wreaks at last in some dark 
hole-and-corner deed. The Turks learned long ago that to 
overtax the Bulgarians was to provoke a rising which spread like 
fire from village to village: in Servia ransomings and extortions 
could be carried on without much trouble, and only now and then, 
a tax-collector would be found lying by the roadside with his 
throat cut. The present King of Servia has not done much to 
raise the moral standard of his people. He is an able man, but 
rather a cabinet politician than a soldier or ruler. He ascended 
the throne when a boy, and a Parisian education of the lightest 
kind prepared him very ill for taking the destinies of a lately 
emancipated nation in hand. A man of iron was requisite for 
such a task. King Milan, being over-addicted to pleasure, drew 
extravagantly on the national finances for his own amusements ; 
struggled against national debt by loans at high interest and 
reckless taxing, and tried to assuage national discontent by 
changes of cabinet which led to nothing. The result of all this 
is that everything in Servia is out of order and has a poverty- 
stricken look. The streets of Belgrade, the capital, are paved like 
the bed of a mountain torrent; the public buildings (excepting 
the royal palace) are dilapidated ; officers and soldiers slouch 
about in shabby ill-cut uniforms; civil servants of every grade 
do their business loosely, without despatch, punctuality or 
apparent rule. They are like men having no master and 
doubtful of being paid. 

In Bulgaria we have a contrary picture—one all of smartness. 
The gendarmes at the frontier stations are stalwart fellows, 
with neat uniforms of brown and green, fur bonnets, knee-boots, 
and glittering scabbards. The style of their clothes is Russian, 
but they have evidently been trained to the military ways of 
Germany. Smileless, punctilious, methodical, they fix large 
serious eyes on the stranger who asks questions ; but they know 
their work: if in doubt they refer to some printed set of rules 
posted in a conspicuous place and they are never put out. If 
your business takes you from one of these men to a higher official, 
you will be surprised to find a gentleman who fluently speaks 
German, French, or English, perhaps all three languages, and 
whose ambition it becomes to prove to you immediately that he 
has all the duties of his office at his fingers’ ends. He is by no 
means genial: perhaps there is a little “ show off” in his manner, 
as though he wished to impress the grandeur of Bulgaria upon 
you without delay; but, as bureaucrats go, he may be likened to 
the Prussian. Here it must be observed that the influences of 
Robert College, Constantinople, under its energetic principal, Mr. 
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Washburne (who has been rightly called the Arnold of the East), 
have been most potent in training an excellent class of public 
servants for Bulgaria. The college was founded by a wealthy 
American in order to give a first-rate education on an English 
basis to young men of Christian families in Eastern Europe; and 
among the distinguished Bulgarians who were brought up there 
may be mentioned M. Stoiloff, Minister of Justice, M. Dimitroff, 
Prefect of Philippopolis, and Major Vinaroff, Director of the 
Military Academy. Not only has Mr. Washburne always done 
his best to impart sound instruction to his pupils; but by 
keeping up correspondence with them after they left college, he 
has confirmed them in those high principles of moral courage, 
truthfulness, and Christian honour which are the soul of his 
teaching. 

The Robert College boys were most useful to Prince Alexander 
in rendering the army and the public services amenable to the 
German discipline which the latter introduced, and fortunately 
they found helpmates in a number of their young fellow-country- 
men who had been educated in Vienna or at the German 
Universities. This highly civilized phalanx counteracted the 
tendencies of the Bulgarians who had been educated in Russian 
Universities—men who had been imbued in their youth with 
Nihilist ideas and had acquired an inveterate habit of plotting, 
or who, else, were Panslavists inclined to the most autocratic 
methods of government. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the élite of the educated 
classes in Bulgaria would have done so much for national 
progress and independence had it not been for the mistake, 
already alluded to, which Russian generals and high officials 
committed in treating the Bulgarians as a subject people. It will 
be remembered that from 1878 to 1885 two of the Cabinet 
Ministers, all the higher officers of the Bulgarian Army and the 
chiefs of the principal civil administrations were Russians. These 
Aussians were very good fellows—most Russians are—but they 
were men of title with plenty of money and extravagant habits, 
and they took their pleasures exclusively together. Had they 
admitted Bulgarian officers to share in their card parties and 
champagne feasts many of these might have become corrupted: 
as it was the poor Bulgarian officer, feeling that he was despised, 
kept proudly to himself, stuck to his regimental work and gained 
such an ascendancy over his men that when the Russian officers 
were recalled just before the war with Servia, they were not 
missed in the least. Most armies would have been reduced to 
impotence by the sudden withdrawal of all their generals and 
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colonels; but Prince Alexander descried the opportunity which 
his enemies had given him, and by picking out his most promising 
subalterns for responsible commands, put them upon their mettle 
and caused them to do wonders. It was much the same in the 
civil administration. The Russian departmental chiefs had 
dawdled, making their Bulgarian subordinates do all the hard 
work; and the consequence was that much public work was 
carried on in defiance of Russian plans and certainly at a much 
quicker rate than the Russians had ever contemplated. 

Belgrade had about fifty years’ start of Sofia as an independent 
capital (Servia was declared independent in 1829), but there is no 
comparison between the material advancement of the two cities. 
In Sofia within ten years acres of filthy Turkish streets have been 
cleared; a smart European quarter with handsome villas has 
sprung up; boulevards and public gardens have been laid out; 
and substantial commodious public buildings have been erected. 
Let us enter the palace of the Sobranje, which is to the Servian 
Parliament House at Nisch as a mansion to a barn. ‘The house 
has a fine exterior, stands on rising ground commanding a splendid 
prospect of hill and valley and has broad approaches. Inside, the 
hall of debate, the lobbies and committee rooms are all worthy of 
a first-class capital; in fact the members of the Sobranje are 
much more comfortably seated than those of the House of Com- 
mons at Westminster. Every deputy has his allotted seat with a 
desk. The Cabinet Ministers sit at a table apart on a small 
raised platform and there is a similar platform and table for the 
reporters. The proceedings are most orderly. The House has its 
facetious members, its bores, its good debaters, and all come in 
for laughter, yawns or applause according to their kind; but, in 
general, speeches are short and business-like and marks of approval 
or disapproval are few. A few peculiarities of Bulgarian parlia- 
mentary life may be noted. The Turkish deputies, about twenty 
in number, sit all together, robed and turbaned, and they invariably 
vote for the Government, whatever that Government may be. 
The members consume an enormous quantity of cold water, and 
trays covered with glasses of this beverage are set in all the 
lobbies. On Saturdays the members receive payment at the rate 
of fifteen francs a day per man, and, as the money is delivered to 
them in silver five franc pieces, they knot it up in their pocket- 
handkerchiefs and playfully jingle it in one another’s faces when 
they go forth. Many of the members, being peasants, club 
together for the cart or carriage which is to carry them to Sofia, 
hire a couple of rooms in common for the Session and mess 
together on food which they buy for themselves. The honourable 
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member who is going to make a speech presently may often be 
seen returning from early market dangling a couple of plucked 
fowls or holding a piece of raw beef on a wooden skewer. The 
House meets at 10 a.u., and business is seldom prolonged till the 
afternoon. 

The rapid transformation of Sofia can be matched by that of 
several other Bulgarian cities, notably Philippopolis and Rustchuk. 
From both these places there has been a great exodus of Turks, 
for the Turk does not like civilization; and when he sees it 
coming, he packs up his things and goes. His manner of doing 
this is sometimes amazingly cool and sudden. A Greek or Jewish 
speculator will be called in one day to buy a whole row of shops, 
stock included, and the next morning the owners of all these houses, 
forming a caravan of carts in which the women sit closely veiled, 
will set out for the land of Islam. Onee they are gone the 
municipal authorities mark out their houses for demolition, and, 
in a few months, a street of clean white houses, with a pavement 
and a good roadway, takes the place of the crooked, rutty, stony 
lane with dirty, ramshackled, wooden booths. Next, an attractive 
café with mirrors, velvet settees, and newspapers, rises on the site 
of the unsavoury den in which Turk took his black coffee and pipe ; 
and lastly a fire-engine may be established at the street corner to 
the unspeakable disgust of the remaining Mussulmans, who have 
been accustomed to look upon fires as visitations of Allah which 
it were childish impiety to interfere with. 

The improvements at Philippopolis have been effected, as is 
usual in most European cities, by the combined action of the 
Executive and municipality; but at Rustchuk in a very high- 
handed fashion by M. Mantoff, a prefect who has now been 
removed. This fact is mentioned because it will not do to paint 
everything in Bulgaria couleur de vose. A country does not 
advance in ten years from serfdom to a foremost rank among 
free communities. Underlying the scarce-hardened upper crust 
of Bulgarian civilization there remains a great deal of barbarism, 
and it may be witnessed especially among those officials, who, 
like M. Mantoff, have had a Russian education, and again among 
those who held subordinate posts of authority under the Turks. 
It takes one’s breath away at first to hear a member of Parlia- 
ment tell you that he was imprisoned and birched during the 
recess for making an Opposition speech; but astonishment 
reaches a climax when the M.P. adds with a savage grin :— 
“Never ivind I shall be a Minister myself some day and then 
Stambouloff shall catch it.” M.Stambouloff had no hand in the 
whipping of the gentleman just mentioned, but such work is done 
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by officials of the Mantoff type, acting on their own responsibility 
and in accordance with the Cossack or Turkish traditions in 
which they have been bred. No Pasha was ever more despotic 
than M. Mantoff, who caused political opponents to be thrashed, 
flogged peasants who were in arrears with their taxes, and 
knocked down houses as it suited him, after expropriating the 
freehold at a mere nominal value which he assessed himself. In 
most cases this gentleman did not even pay the small purchase- 
money which he admitted to be due, but put it into the Treasury 
saying he would deduct the sum from the evicted freeholder’s 
future taxes. It was the British Vice-Consul at Rustchuk who at 
last caused M. Mantoff to be dismissed; but there are still many 
officials in the country like him, who prevent Opposition electors 
from going to the poll, or march them thither in squads with 
Ministerial voting papers visibly displayed in their hands. 
Against tyranny of this kind the Bulgarian peasant is not always 
proof. He will snarl like a wolf against any attempts to coerce 
him about the affairs of his own village or homestead, but he 
has only a glimmering perception of his rights as an elector of 
Parliaments and Princes and thinks it not unnatural that the 
Government of the day should defend itself against Opposition 
with a stick. If an educated M.P. takes an unlawful whipping 
with no other thought but that of retaliation, no manlier code of 
ethics can well be expected from the peasant. 

Yet the Bulgarian peasant is a fine fellow after all. He is not 
amiable; he hates strangers, he makes his wife and daughters 
slave at field-work unfitted for women and which makes all the 
grace and beauty of these poor creatures turn to premature 
decay. He is a close-fisted, suspicious, haggling, scowling churl ; 
but he works like a man, he minds his own business, has a horror 
of debt and fights courageously. With a peasantry like this—a 
prosperous peasantry in a country where there are no great land- 
owners, no aristocracy and no class jealousies—Bulgaria is free 
from many of the disturbing elements which afflict larger states and 
it might look forward to becoming a new Switzerland were it not 
for Russia’s designs. If these succeed nothing will remain of ten 
years’ work except the memory of a surprisingly vigorous national 
growth nipped in the shoot ; but if Bulgaria remains independent 
for another ten years the progress of the coming time will pro- 
bably be still more remarkable than that of the difficult years 
which have passed. It may also be seriously questioned whether 
ten years’ more freedom will not make of Bulgaria a nation, 
which even Russia would rather have as an independent friend 
than as a subject enemy. 
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But there are dangers to Bulgaria within itself; and foremost 
the danger of party politics. The Stambouloffs, the Stoiloffs, the 
Stranskys have done splendid service to their country by com- 
bining against Russian intrigues; but if these men take to 
quarrelling among themselves Bulgaria must soon fall a prey to 
the huge empire which is watching it as a tiger eyes a mouse. 
There is no real scope for party differences ina land of perfect 
equality where all men have enough; where there are no rich 
and no poor; where there is practically but one religion; and 
where all men are agreed about keeping the Constitution as it 
stands. 

Bulgaria wants more railways and factories, a university and 
some high schools, a mint of its own; good harbours and forts at 
Varna and Bourgas, and much dredging and embanking to make 
its rivers navigable. But question Conservatives, Liberals or 
Radicals, and you will find that they are all exactly of the same 
mind as to how these boons shall be obtained. They propose no 
heroic legislation ; but advise economy with just and orderly 
government so as to win foreign confidence and attract foreign 
capital. Last year when Bulgaria stood in sore need of money to 
finish the railway, which is to run through Sofia to Constanti- 
nople, offers were made by several banks, including one of the 
largest in Vienna, but the rate of interest charged was too high 
and the Bulgarian Government patriotically refused to accept 
conditions implying that the credit of their country was not 
sound. A cabinet of mere adventurers would have accepted 
money on any conditions (Servian governments have done this 
again and again), and have relied on its parliamentary majority to 
approve the loan. But the Bulgarian Ministers said simply: 
“We must save and pay for our railways out of revenue,” which 
they did; and there is not a Bulgarian, who, speaking his mind 
privately to strangers, has not commended this policy. 

Unfortunately the recent experience of our own country shows 
that party strife does not become the less acrimonious because 
parties have nothing serious to quarrel about. Failing solid 
subjects of difference they fight, as some are now fighting in this 
country, for power. Bulgaria has too many men of education 
who dislike agricultural labour but cannot make a living to 
their taste in towns. The sons of peasants or officials, they 
have been sent abroad to get a university education, and on 
their return they try in vain to pick up practice as lawyers, 
doctors or engineers. Disappointed in their hopes they beg for 
posts under Government, and, if unsuccessful in this, they tack 
themselves on to some Opposition politician, becoming his 
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“clients” in the Roman sense—that is hangers-on as journalists, 
pamphleteers, coffee-house ranters, and electioneering agents. 
These are men, who, as Corneille’s Augustus said to Cinna :— 


“Si tout n’est renversé ne sauraient subsister.” 


It may be that when foreign capital finds its way to Bulgaria, 
the extension of railways and industrial enterprise will bring 
sufficient employment to such people. When there is more 
travelling, manufacturing, shipping and building, there will be 
more going to law and physicking, more publishing of newspapers 
and books, too, and more work for professors. But for the 
present, the idle and hungry university graduate is a serious 
nuisance and peril to the country. He forces the Government to 
create superfluous offices for his support; and he reduces politics 
to a mere question of turning this man out, and putting that man 
in, tothe end that all the loaves and fishes may be redistributed. 
This is the kind of thing that has been going on in the South 
American Republics for sixty years ; but in Bulgaria the wretched 
game would be played out in sixty weeks. If once Cabinets 
begin to go down before ugly rushes of greedy barristers and 
doctors, there will soon come a Ministry, which will declare the 
country ungovernable and call in Russian assistance. Then will 
be the end. 

Nothing has been said in this article about Prince Ferdinand 
of Coburg. He showed spirit in hastening to Bulgaria when he 
was called to succeed Prince Alexander; but nothing has yet 
occurred to prove that he is popular or that he possesses the 
capacity for holding his own in a great crisis. He certainly 
means very well, He isa tall and lean young man, with a taste 
for ornithology, and precious-stone-collecting, who twiddles big 
rings round his fingers, jingles other rings in his pockets, and 
regales the Bulgarians, with whom he talks in their own tongue, 
with translations of French jokes and sententious aphorisms. He 
delights in such alliterative sentences as this :—‘ Ni clémence ni 
confiance—voila ma devise.” He is a very French young man, an 
exemplary young man, open-handed and hospitable, cheerful and 
industrious,—especially when he is classing his stuffed birds,— 
somewhat nervous and saltatory in his movements, the which 
vaguely suggest St. Vitus’s dance; but a capital all-round talker 
upon abstract political theories and the duties of a model prince. 
He must have deeply studied Fénélon’s Télémaque trying to make 
its maxims square with those of Machiavelli’s Prince. He is 
religious without bigotry, and does not scruple to yawn and nudge 
an aide-de-camp when a church service is unduly prolonged; he 
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is an aristocrat to his fingers’ ends, and holds himself stiffly with 
other aristocrats, but crosses his legs affably in the company of 
inferiors, slaps them on the shoulders and condescendingly tries 
to draw them out. He contradicts {his Ministers in everything, 
but invariably gives in to them. If they differ in their advice, he 
is not happy till he has made them shake hands. He is for the 
most severe measures in everything and against everybody, and 
is always signing pardons. He prefaces every conversation with 
the remark, that he is in no mood for arguing, and he argues for 
an hour. 

On the other hand Prince Ferdinand is not a soldier and his 
doctors forbid him to ride. Some say that if there were a great 
war Prince Alexander would at once be recalled; and that at the 
end of the war—after the overthrow of Russia by a European 
coalition—we should see a Bulgarian Kingdom embracing the 
whole of Macedonia and most of Turkish Roumelia to the very 
gates of Constantinople, if not to the Golden Horn itself. This 
may be. It may be also that Prince Ferdinand will know how to 
take his fortune at the flood; and surprise the world by a 
sudden display of adventurous hardihood. There are infinite 
possibilities in lean and nervous men who feel the ground 
trembling beneath them and know that they have no alternative 
but to dare or die. 

Meanwhile, however, 'it will be Prince Ferdinand’s office to 
prevent party politics in Bulgaria from becoming a cause of 
national ruin. Much depends on the events of the coming year. 
If the Prince can hold the leading men of the country together 
until the great crisis in the East arrives—if Conservatives, Liberals, 
and Radicals can be brought by him to continue as they began, 
working steadily in unison for great objects and despising small 
points of difference—then the future of Bulgaria will be fairly 
secure; and Prince Ferdinand himself may attain to the ac- 
complishment of higher personal destinies than have ever yet 
been predicted for him. 

















Che Cabecitla. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


Tur good Father was just ending Mass when the prisoners were 
brought to him. It wasin a wild corner of the Arichulégin 
Hills. 

A mass of fallen rock, into which a giant fig-tree had fastened 
its twisted stem, formed a sort of altar, covered by way of a cloth 
by a silver-fringed Carlist standard. ‘Two broken alcarazas served 
for chalice, and when the Sacristan, Miguel, who assisted at the 
Mass, rose to put aside the Gospels, one heard the rattle of his 
cartridges in their case. All round the soldiers of Don Carlos 
knelt silently, their muskets slung, each man’s knee resting on his 
white béret. The sun, an Easter sun in Navarre, concentrated 
its dazzling heat in this burning echoing hollow amongst the 
rocks, where the occasional flight of a bird was the only inter- 
ruption to the chanting of the priest and his assistant. Higher 
up, on the jagged edge of the peak, stood the sentinels, like im- 
movable silhouettes against the sky. 

It was a singular spectacle, this soldier-priest officiating in the 
midst of his men! And how clearly one could read the double 
existence of the Cabecilla in the rapt look, the hard features, 
accentuated by the bronze skin of the soldier, an asceticism from 
which one missed the pallid shade of the cloister, the small 
brilliant black eyes, the forehead with its great veins which 
seemed to knit the thoughts as with cords, to fix them with an 
inexorable will. Each time he turned, with outstretched arms, 
towards the attending soldiers, to say Dominus vobiscum, the 
uniform showed beneath the stole and the butt-end of a pistol, 
the haft of a Catalan knife lifted the crumpled surplice. 

“ What will he do with us?” the terrified prisoners wondered ; 
and while waiting for the Mass to be finished, they thought of 
all the acts of violence related of the Cabecilla, which had won 
him a special renown in the royalist army. 

That morning the Father by a miracle was leniently inclined. 
The open-air Mass, his success of the previous day, and also the 
softening influence of the Easter-day, which was felt even by 
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this strange priest, gave to his face an expression of kindness and 
happiness. 

As soon as the service was over, while the Sacristan dismantled 
the altar, packing the sacred vessels in a case which was carried 
by mules after the column, he advanced towards the prisoners, a 
dozen or so of Republican carabineers, exhausted by a day’s 
fighting and a night of terror in the sheep-fold where they had 
been shut up after the engagement. Pale with fright, hunger 
and fatigue, they huddled together like a flock of sheep in a 
slaughter-house, their uniforms full of straw, their accoutrements, 
disordered by flight and by sleep, the dust which covered them 
from the tuft of their caps to the toes of their yellow shoes, 
all helped to give them that sinister appearance of the van- 
quished, where moral discouragement shows itself in physical 
dejection. 

The Cabecilla looked at them for a moment with a little smile of 
triumph. He was not sorry to see the soldiers of the Republic, 
humbled, wan, ragged, amongst the Carlists, so well-fed and 
equipped—Navarre and Basque mountaineers, brown and burnt as 
locust beans. 

“ Viva Dios, my children!” said he, good-naturedly, “ the Re- 
public nourishes her defenders badly. You are all as thin as 
Pyrennese wolves when the mountains are covered with snow 
and they come to the plains and prowl round the villages—one 
is differently treated in the service of the good cause. Will you 
try, brothers? Throw away those odious caps and put on the 
white béret. As true as this the holy Easter-day to those who 
ery Vive le Roi! I will give their lives and will treat them like 
my other soldiers.” 

Before the good Father had done speaking, all the caps were 
tossed up and the shouts of “ Long live King Carlos, long live the 
Cabecilla!” echoed amongst the hills. Poor devils! they were so 
afraid to die and it was so tempting, the smell of all the good 
things close to them, cooking under the shelter of the rocks, 
before the bivouac fires which were paled and dwarfed by the 
strong daylight. Ido not suppose the Pretender was ever more 
heartily cheered. 

“Give them food quickly,” said the Curé, laughing; “ when the 
wolves howl so lustily, it means that they are ravenous.” 

The carabineers dispersed: but one of them, the youngest, 
remained standing before the chief in a proud and determined 
attitude, which contrasted strangely with his youthful appearance 
and the scarcely perceptible down on his cheeks. His tunic was 
so large that it wrinkled across the back and on the shoulders, 
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the sleeves were turned back from two slender wrists, and he 
seemed still slighter and younger from its size. His large eyes, 
bright with fever, were like an Arab’s heightened by Spanish fire, 
and their glance disturbed the Cabecilla. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Nothing! Iam waiting to hear my fate.” 

* But your fate is the same as the others’, I named no names, 
the pardon was for all.” 

“The others were cowards and traitors. But J did not shout 
with them.” 

The Cabecilla started and looked at him. 

“ What is your name ?” 

* Tonio Vidal.” 

“Where do you come from ?” 

“From Puycerda,” 

“What age?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Has the Republic then no men, that she is obliged to call out 
children ? ” 

“T was not called out, Padre. I am a volunteer.” 

“You know, my good fellow, I have more ways than one of 
making you say Long live the King!” 

The lad, with an indignant gesture, cried “I defy you!” 

‘You would rather die, then?” 

“A thousand times !” 

Tt is well,—you shall die.” 

The Curé made a sign, and the firing party ranged themselves 
round the prisoner, who made no movement. ‘The chief was 
touched by his courage. 

“Have you any request to make? Will you eat or drink?” 

“No,” answered the boy; “but I am a good Catholic, and I 
should not like to appear before God without confessing.” 

The Cabecilla still wore his surplice and stole. 

“ Kneel,” he said, seating himself on a rock; and the soldiers 
having retired, the condemned began in a low voice— 

“Bless me, my Father, for I have sinned,”—-but suddenly his 
confession was interrupted by a terrible fusillade at the entrance 
of the pass. 

“To arms!” cried the sentinels. The Cabecilla sprang to his feet, 
gave directions, distributed his men at their different posts, and 
himself seized a musket, without stopping to take off his surplice, 
when he caught sight of the boy still on his knees. 

** What are you doing there?” he asked. 

“Waiting for the absolution.” 
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“ Ah, yes,” said the priest, “I had forgotten you.” 

Solemnly he raised his hand over the young head bowed before 
him and pronounced the blessing. Then seeing that the platoon 
was scattered in the disorder of the attack, he stepped back a 
pace or two, aimed at his pénitent, and shot him dead. 
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Che Rogue. 
By W. E. NORRIS. 


AvutHor oF ‘ Tarr~tpy Haun’ ‘A BAcHELOoR’s BLUNDER,’ 
‘Masor AND MInor.’ 





Cuapter XXVIII. 
BLETCHINGHAM IS DESERTED. 


Ir is not improbable that if Miss Mowbray had secured the 
interveiw with Gertrude upon which she was bent, Tom’s high 
appreciation of her accuteness would have been justified. By no- 
thing short of downright falsehood—if by that—could she have 
been deceived as to main points, and, as the person with whom 
she would have had to deal was neither crafty nor stubborn, the 
task of drawing deductions from admissions would have been 
one of no great difficulty. But nobody knew this better than 
Gertrude herself, and from the moment that she had heard how 
Stella had espoused Algy’s cause she was quite as anxious to evade 
her friend’s importunities as her brother could have wished her 
to be. 

Before she was in possession of Tom’s warning she had written 
to her aunt Mrs. Worsley, begging that, if she could be received, 
a reply might be sent her by telegraph, and on the following 
morning this reached her. Thereupon she at once gave instruc- 
tions to her maid to prepare for a start early the next day, and, 
announcing that she would not be at home for luncheon, set off to 
walk to a lonely vicarage five miles away among the chalk hills, 
where she was sure of a hospitable welcome from the vicar’s 
wife. 

The long walk, the crisp air, the sunshine, the solitude, and the 
joyous singing of the larks overhead, refreshed her and gave her 
such courage as a sense of physical well-being can give: that is 
to say that they aroused in her the latent pugnacity which exists 
in all human beings whose breeding for a certain number of 
generations has not been interfered with by the admixture of any 
inferior stock. Whom or what she was going to fight was another 
matter. It might be herself, it might be Mr. Fisher, or it might 
be destiny. Unhappily, however, it was not to be her brother, 
and in every other encounter all the chances were in favour of her 
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being worsted. But she did not vex herself with details. Her 
spirits responded to the swrswm corda of the voices of Nature, and, 
like many another before her, she said to herself that the worst 
could not happen, because it would be too dreadful. 

The vicar’s wife, an excellent, homely, sensible woman, who 
had few visitors and was overjoyed to see her young friend, would, 
if all the circumstances had been set before her, have thought it 
quite wrong to encourage so irrational a theory; but as the 
circumstances were not set before her, she innocently supported 
it with all the weight of her five-and-forty years’ experience of a 
hard world. Because there is, of course, a great difference between 
the general and the particular, and when one whose kindly mission 
it is to cheer and comfort the poverty-stricken dwellers upon a 
cold clay soil is appealed to to say whether she does not believe 
in the justice of an all-wise Providence, what can she do but reply 
warmly and unhesitatingly in the affirmative? Thinking of her 
parishioners (to some of whom, indeed, the worst that could 
happen not unfrequently did happen), the good lady declared that 
misery is but the consequence and reward of sin, and averred, 
like the psalmist, though in somewhat different language, that 
she had never yet seen the righteous forsaken. 

All depends upon the signification which may be attached to 
the word “forsaken ;” but that famine, and even more terrible 
calamities than that, do befall the innocent is, unfortunately, a 
fact which cannot be disputed. To this it may be added that, if 
Gertrude had thought her own case out, she would have found it 
difficult to claim irresponsibility for the perils which menaced her 
future. Perhaps it may have been on that account that she 
shrank from too searching a process of self-examination; and, in 
any case it would be cruel to grudge her the crumbs of comfort 
which she obtained from the optimism of one who, despite strait- 
ened means, a hopelessly unproductive glebe, and daily contact 
with discouragement and ingratitude, persisted in carrying a 
ruddy and smiling countenaace into church and cottage. 

“ Fancy Lady Riskleigh sending me ten pounds for the schools!” 
the worthy woman exclaimed. “Now, doesn’t that show that 
there is good in the most improbable places? As for you, my 
dear, whatever your trouble may be—and I won’t ask you to speak 
more plainly if you had rather not—you will get over it, believe 
me, and be none the worse, if you put a brave face upon it. 
Dear me! the troubles that I have been through and forgotten! 
The only incurable trouble is remorse; and that is one which I 
am sure you will never earn.” 

It was nearly dinner time when Gertrude reached home, and 
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learnt that Miss Mowbray had but just gone away, after waiting 
two hours for her in vain. It now only remained to give a brief 
explanation to Oswald, who, being a man, and by no means an 
inquisitive man either, would probably be satisfied with any 
version of her conduct that she might be pleased to vouchsafe 
him. 

Satisfied or not, he made no effort to dissuade her from leaving 
Bletchingham, nor did he seem at all surprised when she told him, 
in as few words as possible, that she had received an offer of 
marriage from Mr. Pycroft which she had been unable to accept, 
and that, under the circumstances, she had thought it best to 
absent herself for a time. 

“Tam sorry,” he remarked, “ because, according to my notions, 
Pycroft is a good fellow. To be sure, he is not an Apollo.” 

“Good looks have nothing to do with the matter,” returned 
Gertrude, a trifle resentfully. “Though, as far as that goes, I 
call Mr. Pycroft decidedly good-looking.” 

“Do you, really? Well, he isn’t exactly ugly, perhaps. How- 
ever, as you say, looks are a secondary consideration, and I 
suppose an excellent moral character is a poor sort of equipment 
to set about conquering ladies’ hearts with. More than that I’m 
afraid I can’t claim for poor Pycroft, much as I like him per- 
sonally. Honesty compels me to admit that he is a dull dog.” 

“T do not think,” observed Gertrude, quietly, “that you can 
know very much about him. As a matter of fact, I have never 
met any one who was more original or less dull. Can you not 
understand that one may admire and—and thoroughly respect a 
person, without Ee 

“ Without falling in love with that person? Certainly I can. 
I myself, for example, admire and respect your aunt Charlotte, 
and I am sure she will make your visit pleasant. One great 
advantage of visiting those whom one admires and respects, but 
does not precisely love, is that one can look forward with fortitude 
to the prospect of leaving them. So I venture to hope that my 
period of solitude will not be a very long one.” 

To this Gertrude made no reply, nor did her uncle press her 
further. Very evident was it to him that Algy Pycroft had no 
reason to despair; and if he hastily set down to feminine caprice 
what might have been accounted for in other ways, it was because 
his own experienee of women had been such as to justify to some 
extent the good-humoured disdain with which it must be confessed 
that he was inclined to view them and all their works. 

So Gertrude departed, the next morning, without let or 
hindrance, and Oswald was left alone in his big house to get 
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through the time as best he might. He was somewhat ruefully 
wondering how this was to be accomplished, when a little tem- 
porary employment was found for him by the entrance of a visitor. 
Major Pycroft, red in the face, ruffled as to the hair, and rolling 
round eyes of distress and bewilderment, hardly gave himself 
time to say “ How do you do?” before breaking forth into lamen- 
tations. 

“My dear Kennedy, this is a most deplorable business! I 
don’t understand it—I can’t understand it—upon my life, I can’t! 
I came here, hoping to see Gertrude herself, but they tell me she 
has gone off somewhere. What the meaning of it all can be I am 
unable to conceive ! ” 

“Yet,” observed Oswald, smiling, “the case is not absolutely 
without precedent. Young women do occasionally refuse excel- 
lent offers. Not often, perhaps; still sometimes.” 

The Major snorted and looked bellicose. “If you think this 
a laughing matter, Kennedy,” said he, “you must take your 
amusement in a deuced ill-natured way. It’s no joke for me, I 
can tell you, to have my boy talking about expatriating himself 
again; it’s no joke that he should be thrown over—for it comes 
to that—thrown over, by George! at the last moment, after he 
had received every possible encouragement. Mind you, it isn’t 
only I who say so. That is his mother’s opinion, and it is Stella 
Mowbray’s too. Stella Mowbray is a girl who has an old head on 
young shoulders, and what she says is that there is more in this 
than meets the eye.” 

“Won't you sit down?” said Oswald. ‘Miss Mowbray is 
probably quite right, and everybody else—except, perhaps, 
Gertrude—is quite right, and everything will come right, if 
only we can manage to keep cool and wait. At all events I 
hope you don’t blame me for a disappointment which I have 
had no hand in causing ?” 

“Ah! if you tell me that——-_ But, to be frank with you, I’ve 
had my doubts as to whether you might not have been concerned 
in it. You see, Kennedy, you’re a queer fellow, and I’ve never 
been able to make you out exactly, and how do I know what 
crochet you may not have taken into your head about the girl or 
about poor Algy? It’s unceremonious to say so; but I knew 
your father years before you were born or thought of, and I 
suppose an old fellow like myself may be allowed to dispense 
with ceremony for once in a way.” 

“Pray do so,” answered Oswald, affably ; “but I believe myself 
to be entirely free from crochets so far as either of those persons 
are concerned, and, even if I had any,I hardly see how I could 
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give effect to them. Gertrude made her decision without con- 
sulting me, and never so much as told me what she had done 
until last night.” 

“Then how the dickens,” cried the Major, “do ‘you explain this 
mystery? You'll allow that it 7s a mystery. We all saw— 
anybody with eyes in his head could see—that Gertrude intended 
to accept my son. Stella Mowbray declares she would stake her 
existence upon it, and the moment she heard of his rejection she 
said——” 

“That it was my doing? Iam much obliged to her.” 

“Well, no; she didn’t say that. Her first idea, to tell you the 
truth, was that it was Tom Heywood’s doing. It might, no doubt, 
be to the advantage of a man with a well-to-do sister that she 
should remain unmarried. But he has quite cleared himself, and 
I’m sorry that such an imputation should have been cast for a 
moment upon Tom Heywood—as honest and straightforward a 
fellow as ever I met in my life. Well, then, as it isn’t Tom and 
it isn’t you, who or what is it? That’s the question.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to be an unanswerable one. I can’t pretend 
to speak with Miss Mowbray’s absolute confidence; but from 
what Gertrude said to me last night, I have a strong impression 
that she is not sure of her own wishes.” 

“ Hang it all, sir!” broke in the Major, “you can’t say that 
Algy hasn’t allowed her time enough to find them out.” 

“Well, no,” agreed Oswald, with a smile, “I can’t say that; 
but what I was going to say was that, if he would allow her a 
little more time and try his luck again when she returns from 
London, I believe he will be more fortunate. Meanwhile, I don’t 
see that either you or I can do anything to help him, though we 
might easily hinder him by meddling.” 

“H’m!” grunted the Major, doubtfully. “May be you're 
right; I’m sure I hope you are. Anyhow, I believe Stella has 
got Algy to promise that he won’t bolt off to Africa or America 
just yet. She’s a clever girl, that, and a good girl, and I hope 
she may get a good husband one of these days. I suppose it 
never occurred to you—eh ?” 

“That Miss Mowbray is a good girl and a clever girl?” 

“No, no!—nonsense! What a way you have of putting words 
into a man’s mouth that he never thought of using, Kennedy. I 
was only wondering whether you had. noticed, as Mrs. Pycroft 
and I have, that our friend Tom is rather fond of running over to 
The Nest.” 

“Yes,” answered Oswald, without wincing. “I don’t think 
Tom is exactly in a position to marry at present, though.” 
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“Oh, he'll get on; he'll make money. And Stella isn’t 
unprovided for, you know.” 

Fortunately, however, Major Pycroft’s mind was too much 
taken up with his son’s matrimonial prospects to afford more 
than a passing thought to those of anybody else. Presently he 
reverted to the important topic, and Oswald had to travel over 
the same ground many times before he was able to send the old 
gentleman away somewhat soothed and comforted. 

It occasionally happens that in soothing others we manage to 
disquiet ourselves; and after the Major had departed, Oswald was 
by no means as sure as he had been at first that his reading of 
what the Pycroft family considered a mystery was the true one. 
Gertrude, woman though she was, was not capricious; as for 
flirtation, it was doubtful whether she even understood the 
meaning of the word; and if her refusal had been made with 
any mental reservation, she would hardly have adopted so risky 
a measure as precipitate flight from a lover whose own flights 
were apt to be so distant and so prolonged. Might there not, 
after all, have been something in that instinctive conclusion to 
which Miss Mowbray had jumped? It was an uncomfortable 
thought, and it worried Oswald a good deal throughout the 
remainder of his solitary day; for he really was not able to 
concur in Major Pycroft’s estimate of Tom’s character. 

On the morrow his uneasiness increased rather than diminished ; 
he began to find the silence and loneliness of Bletchingham 
intolerable, and finally resolved that he too would go up to 
London for a time. If Gertrude stood in need of help or 
protection, he ought not to lose time in bestirring himself 
on her behalf,and, if she did not, the change might at least 
be good for him. Thus it came about that, within twenty- 
four hours of his arrival at this determination, Oswald was 
standing on the steps of that house in Lowndes Square whither 
he had more than once before betaken himself in times of per- 
plexity. 

The butler who presently opened the door, and who greeted 
Oswald with the affability due to an old acquaintance, said: “ Her 
ladyship is not at home, sir; it’s just upon seven o'clock, you see. 
But I dare say she would see you.” 

And indeed Oswald had not long been waiting in the little room 
on the ground floor into which he had been ushered when Lady 
Hester came bundling in, and cut short his apologies for calling 
at so late an hour. 

“ It’s all right,” said she; “there’s plenty of time. I shan’t go 
up to dress before eight. How long does it take you to get into 
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your evening clothes, young man? The best part of an hour, I 
suppose. Well, J can do it in ten minutes.” 

“A man has to change everything when he dresses for dinner, 
you know,” remarked Oswald. 

“ Ah—a woman doesn’t. At least, I don’t. Now, I should 
like to know why you never give your friends a chance of hearing 
whether you are dead or alive. If it hadn’t been for Stella 
Mowbray, who sometimes writes to me, I shouldn’t have had ‘a 
scrap of news of you or your belongings for months.” 

“Tf Miss Mowbray has informed you that I am alive and well, 
and that I have become a J.P., she must have exhausted the 
subject, so far as I am concerned,” said Oswald. “I would defy 
the most ingenious person to find anything more than that to say 
about me. As for my belongings, 1 am not sure that Miss 
Mowbray is to be relied upon for a strictly impartial account of 
their goings-on.” 

“Let us have your account, anyhow. Then I shall be able to 
see how far it tallies with hers, and strike a balance between 
the two.” 

She listened attentively to what Oswald had to say, only 
interrupting him once to remark that this was the first she had 
heard of Algy Pycroft’s disappointment; but when he concluded 
his recital by asking her what she thought of it all, she replied, 
somewhat disdainfully : 

“What do I think? Why, I think that you have come round 
to my opinion—which I have never changed—that your nephew 
is a rogue. I think you have very likely made this discovery 
a little too late to save your niece’s money and happiness ; 
and——” 

“You think, then, that Tom persuaded her to refuse Pycroft?” 
broke in Oswald. 

“Tt looks like it; but let me finish my sentence, please. I was 
going to add that I think you have made another discovery 
a little too late. It strikes me, my young friend, that your 
paternal and avuncular interest in Stella Mowbray is not as 
paternal as it used to be, and may become more avuncular than 
you will like. Ifshe marries the rogue, as I dare say she will, I 
know whom I shall blame. A pretty use you have made of your 
opportunities! You have kept alive and well, and you have 
become a Justice of the Peace! Well, if I had accomplished no 
more than that in all these months, I should be ashamed to come 
here and say so!” 

“But, Lady Hester, I am not as ambitious as you are; and how 
do you know that I wished to accomplish more?” 
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“How doI know? Havel eyes to see with, and ears to hear 
with? You betrayed yourself before you had been talking five 
minutes, and I have no patience with you! I could have forgiven 
you if you had ignored Stella and remained faithful to that 
painted French flame of yours—who, by the way, is skipping 
about half the ball-rooms in London at the present time and 
flirting with every married man whom she can get hold of—but 
to do the very thing I wanted you to do, after carefully spoiling 
your chance of success, is so like you, and so exasperating, that it 
is all I can do to keep myself from boxing your ears. Go away; 
and when I have had time to think and recover my temper, I will 
send for you. Bother your nephew and niece! I can’t talk 
about them now. Go away.” 

And she literally took Oswald by the shoulders and put him 
out of the room. 





CuHapter XXIX. 


LADY HESTER PUTS IN HER OAR. 


Lapy Hester Burke, superior though she was to many of the 
weaknesses of her sex, had one which is unfortunately very com- 
mon among ladies: she was given to talking a great deal too 
freely to her maid. The mischief that is done by this pernicious 
and undignified practice, the quarrels that may be traced to it 
and the innumerable calumnies to which it gives rise would 
furnish material for an excellent sermon, to be delivered to ladies 
only, if there were the slightest chance that any one of them 
would apply it to herself. But this they never would do; and as 
for Lady Hester, she was perhaps too old to abandon, after so 
many years, her custom of thinking aloud while her hair was 
being brushed. Besides, she was convinced (as indeed they all 
are) that her maid was not like other maids, and could be trusted 
to refrain from repeating what was said at such times. 

Now, after dismissing Oswald in the cavalier manner described, 
Lady Hester trotted up to her bedroom, flung herself down in the 
chair before the dressing-table and began: “ Pinfold, it is perfectly 
disgusting! I have a very great mind to wash my hands of the 
whole silly brood of them. What do their follies matter to me, 
and why should I care whether the wrong man marries the wrong 
woman or not? If I want to make myself unhappy over the 
troubles of others, can’t I drive to the nearest hospital? And if 
I want to get rid of my unhappiness and feel as if I had relieved 
theirs, can’t I write a cheque? But no; I must needs set my 
heart upon Jack’s marrying Jill; and when Jack falls down and 
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cracks his crown, and there is every probability of Jill’s coming 
tumbling after, I lose my appetite for dinner and feel inclined to 
cry. As if people were not always coming to grief in one way 
or another!—and more likely to do it when they are walking 
arm-in-arm, perhaps, than when they have only their own steps 
to look to.” 

“Indeed, my lady, it is no more than I have expected all along, 
and always told you so, if you remember,” said Pinfold, who had 
not the most distant idea of what her mistress was talking about, 
but hoped to find out presently. 

“T remember no such thing, Pinfold, and if you expected it, 
that only shows what a wretched judge of character you must be. 
This catastrophe was no more likely to happen than you are to 
know what you kave done with my black lace fan when I want it. 
Well, give me another one then. Added to which, it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet, and won’t happen if I can help it. I shall have Miss 
Mowbray to stay with me at once.” 

“Tt would be the best plan, my lady,” said Pinfold judicially. 

“That’s as may be. It would be a better plan not to put in 
my oar, perhaps; but I can’t let the girl throw herself away 
without giving her a chance of saving herself.” 

“No, indeed, my lady,” agreed Pinfold, thinking that she 
began to see daylight. “And,to be sure, Miss Mowbray has a 
right to look higher than Mr. Kennedy ; though I thought what 
would come of it when I see them together in the country.” 

“Tf, instead of talking arrant nonsense, you would search for 
my wraps, Pinfold, I should be obliged to you,” returned Lady 
Hester testily. “Look higher, indeed! What do you call 
higher than a country gentleman of good family, I should like to 
know? A Hebrew financier? Now I’m five-and-twenty minutes 
late, as usual. Here—give me some bracelets; Dll put them on 
in the carriage.” 

And so the old lady bustled away to her dinner-party, at which 
entertainment she was less loquacious than usual. 

There was no accusation which Lady Hester so indignantly 
repudiated as that which had sometimes been brought against 
her of being a match-maker. Yet she had contrived not a few 
matches in her day, and had planned others; and thus, no doubt, 
she had learnt that this benevolent game can only be played with 
prospect of success when there is no previous attachment on the 
part of either of its subjects to be contended against. If—as 
from what Oswald had told her, she very much feared was the 
case—Stella had lost her heart to Tom Heywood, the time for 
benevolent intervention had in all probability gone by; yet there 
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could be no harm in seeing the girl and finding out from her own 
lips how far matters had gone. So the next day she wrote and 
begged her dearest Stella to take compassion upon a lonely old 
woman who was struggling through the fatigues of a London 
season without a prop to support her, and added, by way of extra 
inducement, that she had hosts of invitations for forthcoming 
balls, to every one of which she would be at liberty to take a 
young friend. 

By return of post she received a favourable reply ; for, indeed, 
Stella was quite as anxious to be in London as any one was to have 
her there, and, if her old friend had not invited her, would very 
likely have made so bold as to propose herself. This she frankly 
avowed immediately after her arrival. 

“ Lady Hester,” said she, “I want you to help me.” Whereupon 
she related the whole of the history and mystery concerning Algy 
Pycroft and Gertrude Heywood, and declared her determination 
to get to the bottom of the same. “For nothing will persuade 
me,” she concluded, “that Gertrude is behaving in this way of 
her own free will. Somebody must be bullying her.” 

Lady Hester listened with as much gravity and attention as 
if she had not heard it at all before. “And whom, my dear,” she 
asked, “do you suspect?” 

“That is just where I want you to help me, Lady Hester. 
You are so clever; and—and to tell you the truth, I don’t know 
whom to suspect.” 

“Tf we were detectives,” the old lady remarked, “I suppose 
we should begin by inquiring who has anything to gain by 
preventing your friend’s marriage. That simplifies matters very 
much ; because, so far as I know, the only person who answers to 
that description is her brother. Do you know of any one else?” 

tella was obliged to confess that she did not. “But there 
must be some one else,” she said, “because her brother has not 
interfered in any way. I had that assurance from himself.” 

“Which of course was quite conclusive. I wouldn’t for the 
world insinuate that Mr. Heywood isn’t as honest as the day; 
only you see, my dear, if he had been guilty he wouldn’t have 
told you'so, would he? And considering that human nature is 
human nature, and that his sister has money, while he has next 
to none, I think we shall be justified in arresting him upon 
suspicion.” 

Lady Hester fixed her sharp eyes upon her young friend as 
she delivered this thrust, but was unable to detect any sign of 
its having found its way home. Stella did not undertake the 
defence of the accused ; she only remarked : 
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“Very well; only you will have to do the cross-examination. 
I have examined him already, and he has answered me. Even if 
I didn’t believe him, I should be obliged to pretend that I did.” 

“ Cross-examination,” observed Lady Hester, “is not the only 
way of getting at the truth. I understand that this honest man 
is in London. We will have him to lunch, and I dare say that 
before he goes away I shall have found out as much as I care to 
know about him. I wonder where a note would reach him.” 

“He had rooms in Jermyn Street last winter; Iam not sure 
whether he has gone back to them,” said Stella. ‘His club, I 
think, is the ‘ Travellers.’ ” 

“«The Commercial Travellers, more likely,” returned Lady 
Hester with some asperity; for she was not pleased to find her 
protégée so well acquainted with Mr. Heywood’s whereabouts. 
“<The Travellers’ used.to be exclusive; but I suppose nobody is 
exclusive in these days.” 

Stella said she now remembered that the club to which Mr. 
Heywood belonged was called the ‘ Globe-trotters.’ 

“H’m! Perhaps the Directory will tell us where that esta- 
blishment is. How did you come to know his address, my dear ?” 

“He used sometimes to write to us last winter and to send 
Kate flowers,” answered Stella calmly. 

“To send flowers from London to the country! I had no idea 
that Mrs. Farnaby’s fascinations were so powerful. Still, when 
one comes to think of it, she and he must be nearly of an age.” 

“JT dare say they are. And how did you know that Mr. Hey- 
wood was in London now, Lady Hester? ” 

“Oswald Kennedy told me. My dear, you need not smile and 
look sapient. If you think that Oswald has said a word to 
prejudice me against his nephew, you are very much mistaken. 
He would never condescend so far. If you knew Oswald as well 
as I do, you would understand that much.” 

“But, Lady Hester,” said Stella, “I know Mr. Kennedy quite 
well, and I think we ere rather friends than otherwise now. 
Why should you defend him so fiercely against one of his humble 
admirers? He certainly did give us a good deal of trouble in 
the parish at first by indiscriminate almsgiving; but he has 
reformed lately, and he struggles through his duties better than 
one could have expected, and—and I am sure he is a most worthy 
and well-meaning person.” 

By this time the two ladies had arrived at something like an 
understanding. Stella perceived—had indeed perceived long ago 
—what her old friend’s wishes were, and Lady Hester’s good 
humour was restored when she heard Oswald described as worthy 
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and well-meaning. A young lady who speaks of a young man 
in such terms may reasonably be suspected of pique, and who 
could say whether her acceptance of Mr. Heywood’s floral 
offerings might not be set down to the same cause? So they 
harked back to the original subject, and it was agreed between 
them that the course of true love should be made to run smooth 
somehow or other, and that Gertrude’s enemies, if she had any, 
should be put toconfusion. Only Stella could not help seeing that 
Lady Hester was a good deal more anxious to put Tom Heywood 
to confusion than to remove obstacles from the course of true 
love. Thus the younger lady came out of the conference some- 
what wiser than the elder. 

Meanwhile Oswald, who, as we know, had come to London with 
very definite intentions, was taking no definite steps towards 
carrying them out. He did, indeed, call in Ladbroke Square, but 
found neither of the ladies at home, and he thought he would 
wait a little before repeating his visit. Upon Tom he did not 
call, having more reasons than one for being reluctant to do so. 
He did not wish to put himself in the wrong, nor did he wish to 
assume again, if he could help it, the ungracious part of his 
nephew’s judge. No! let others begin the attack. Gertrude had 
plenty of partisans—Major and Mrs. Pycroft, Miss Mowbray, 
Algy himself, perhaps also Lady Hester. Between them they 
ought to be able to solve the problem, always supposing that 
there was a problem to be solved; and none of them, except 
Lady Hester, who evidently took but a lukewarm interest in 
the affair, could be aceused of hostility to Tom. Clever old 
Lady Hester! And yet foolish old Lady Hester too! It was 
clever of her—quite extraordinarily clever—to have discovered his 
secret, and he could not even yet understand how she had done 
it; but it was very foolish of her to imagine that he could at any 
time have won Stella’s love by the simple expedient of making 
his own known to her. As a matter of fact, he had done that. 
Many and many a time had he thought of their conversation in 
Bletchingham churchyard before Christmas, and he was con- 
vinced that she had understood him then. But assuredly she 
had not loved him or been anywhere near doing so. From that 
day onwards she had lost no opportunity of showing him in a 
polite way that she despised him—upon somewhat insufficient 
grounds, it was true, if that signified. Well, he had not broken 
his heart. It is quite possible to love a woman and at the same 
time to recognise the fact that you would not be happy as her 
husband nor she as your wife. Only one step further was 
required to recognise that Stella Mowbray might be happy as 
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Tom Heywood’s wife. But then he did not happen to think so; 
and all this made it very clear that he was not the man to 
institute impartial investigations into Tom’s conduct as a brother. 

Therefore he held his judgment in abeyance, and went about 
looking up old friends, and rather enjoyed being in the turmoil 
of a great city once more, and was happy enough, as happiness 
goes, until one day a note from Lady Hester reached him, which 
said: “Come and dine to-night and meet Stella Mowbray. I 
have got back my temper and I want to see you; so if you have 
any other engagement, you must induce your friends to release 

ou.” 

, Oswald smiled as he perused this missive. Stella had been 
sent for, then, and doubtless a game of cross-purposes was now 
about to begin, from which he was hardly sanguine enough to 
anticipate any personal advantage. But he did justice to Lady 
Hester’s kindly intentions, and did not much mind her knowing 
of his misfortune ; nor did he scruple to write to the lady with 
whom he had been engaged to dine and to state that he had been 
suddenly called away. 

Lady Hester’s dinners, which were always rather successful, 
were by way of being unpremeditated. It was understood that 
the hostess was in the habit of giving verbal invitations to such 
of her acquaintances as chance threw in her way, and that she 
did not think of troubling herself to select guests belonging to 
one set or class or political party. As, however, no one ever met 
his or her enemy at her house, it may be surmised that these 
impromptu gatherings had pretty much the same claim to be so 
entitled as the verses of certain poets and the music of certain 
composers. Oswald, when he entered her drawing-room, saw, 
amongst the dozen or so of people assembled in the fading light 
of a summer evening, a young statesman who at that time was 
thought to be in a fair way of achieving renown, a lawyer of large 
means and ambitious social designs, a jovial old admiral of the 
fleet, a wealthy and beautiful widowed countess, and a literary 
Russian lady, said to be in the diplomatic employ of her country ; 
and he wondered whether these persons, all of whom had the 
name of being much sought after, had been requested, like him- 
self, to throw over previous engagements, and if so, why they had 
obeyed. Because, after all, there could not be a Stella Mowbray 
for each of them. - It should be mentioned, however, that Lady 
Hester had an excellent cook. 

If the old lady had expected either Oswald or Stella to betray 
any feeling but friendly indifference when they shook hands, she 
was disappointed ; but probably she had expected no such thing. 
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Indeed, it was Oswald who was somewhat disappointed at being 
told off to a total stranger and separated from Miss Mowbray by 
the whole length of the dinner-table. After all, he had been 
asked to meet her, and—ridiculous though it may seem, con- 
sidering that he was free from any vain hopes—it vexed him a 
little to see how the statesman and the lawyer between them 
were making her laugh, and how thoroughly she appeared to be 
enjoying herself. 

It was not surprising that she should enjoy herself, still less 
surprising that men should enjoy her society; only, why had 
Oswald been brought there, if no opportunity of exchanging a 
word with her was to be given him? He put the question rather 
reproachfully to Lady Hester later in the evening, after watching 
for a while the group of which Stella was the centre, and which 
he did not care to join. 

“Why was I brought here to-night, Lady Hester?” 

“T thought I had told you,” she answered. ‘“ Didn’t I say that 
I wanted to see you ?” 

“Yes ; and you mentioned that I was to meet Miss Mowbray.” 

“Well, I didn’t deceive you. There she is; and you can go 
and talk to her, if you like. But, my dear Oswald, you must not 
expect me to perform miracles. He who will not when he may !— 
You had a chance, and you were pleased to turn your nose up at 
it; others, it seems, have been less fastidious.” 

“Tam not going to defend myself; though I don’t feel as sure 
as you do that I ever had a chance. But you had some object in 
sending for Miss Mowbray, and you had some object in asking me 
to dine here to-night. Might one know what it is ?” 

‘‘Ah, now we are coming to business. You see, I don’t wish 
that Stella should marry Mr. Heywood; nor, I imagine, do you. 
And though you may have given up all idea of winning her for 
yourself, and it may be quite wise and sensible to put that aside 
as something that might have been, but never will be now, still 
I believe that you are magnanimous enough to desire her 
happiness and to shield her from tribulation if you can.” 

Oswald nodded, and Lady Hester went on: 

“So, to begin with, I want you to go to Mrs. Guldenmark’s 
ball to-morrow night.” 

“But I don’t know Mrs. Guldenmark.” 

“T have asked her to send you a card; and what you will do 
if you are the good, unselfish fellow that I take you for, will be 
to go to the ball and dance with Stella, and talk to her about this 
affair of your niece’s which she is so taken up with, and make her 
understand that you are ready to help her and to be her friend. 
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The fact is that she wants a friend rather badly. Whom has she 
to advise her or look after her? That foolish yellow-haired 
widow and myself—an eccentric old woman, whom she doesn’t 
respect by any means as much as she ought.” 

“T will go the ball if you wish it,” answered Oswald; “but I 
don’t think Miss Mowbray is much given to taking advice.” 

“ Not if it is thrust upon her, of course; but you are not such 
a goose as to thrust it upon her. Show her that you are willing 
to assist her in this matter, and she will perhaps invite your 
assistance when she needs it for herself.” 

Oswald shook his head. The part assigned to him was not 
what he had expected, nor was he much delighted with it. 

“ And then ?” he asked. 

“Well, then you will be able, I hope, to induce her to hesitate 
before she engages herself to the rogue. The rogue, being a 
clever rogue, will naturally try to precipitate things. He must 
know very well that Stella would never permit herself to doubt 
a man to whom she was engaged, and it may not be an easy 
matter to unmask him all at once. Don’t take the trouble to say 
that he may be innocent, because, whether he is innocent or not 
of this particular misdeed, he is not the less a rogue; and, with 
time, we ought to manage to prove him one. How can a rogue 
have lived forty years in the world without committing traceable 
and demonstrable rogueries? I can’t talk to you any longer now, 
but we shall meet at Mrs. Guldenmark’s, and if you behave 
nicely you shall come here and look at Stella as often as you 
please. Not a great boon, perhaps, but better than nothing ; and 
if I can do no more for you, whose fault is that, pray ?” 


CHarter XXX, 
MRS. GULDENMARK’S BALL. 


Maeniricent Mrs. Guldenmark, who entertained royal personages 
of various degrees many times every season at her huge house in 
Piccadilly, and who was said truly or untruly to have dwelt ina 
squalid back street of a German seaport town until Guldenmark, 
the banker, fell in love with her pretty face, was the most good- 
natured as well as the most hospitable of women. She never 
pretended to be exclusive: it may be that, like some of her 
distinguished patrons, she felt herself to be above the necessity 
for exclusiveness. Of course she had her large parties and her 
small ones, and under certain circumstances, as everybody knows, 
one cannot make out one’s own list of guests; but to those great 
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balls which had won her renown among hostesses any one who 
cared to take the trouble might obtain an invitation. And a 
great many people thought it worth while to take that trouble ; 
for there were no cotillons like Mrs. Guldenmark’s, nor perhaps 
more than two or three ballrooms in London to compare with 
hers, while her suppers were the work of a consummate artist, and 
the champagne was such that those who know how limited is the 
annual supply of really good champagne could not but grieve to 
see it poured so lavishly down the throats of the ignorant. 
However, they drank as much of it as they could themselves, 
with a view to minimising the waste. 

The cost of these pompous pageants, which must have been 
enormous, was understood to be defrayed by Guldenmark the 
elder, a somewhat grubby-looking old person, with a hook nose 
and a pendulous under-lip, who was sometimes seen lurking in 
corners or behind doors in the Piccadilly mansion, but who 
apparently did not care to take a more active part in his 
daughter-in-law’s triumphs. Young Guldenmark—comparatively 
young Guldenmark—was of a slightly less retiring disposition, 
though no one could accuse him of obtrusiveness. His stout 
figure, his swarthy complexion and his resplendent jewellery 
were known to the House of Commons, where he represented a 
metropolitan constituency; he appeared at his wife’s dinners 
and receptions and was recognised by his wife’s friends, some of 
whom nodded to him in a kindly way and called him “ Guldy ”— 
which seemed to please him. But it was Mrs. Guldenmark who 
reigned over the establishment; and if a pretty face, a bright 
smile, easy manners, and the most exquisite frocks that money 
can buy, constitute a claim to social sovereignty (as surely they 
do), it must be acknowledged that she deserved her success. 

This popular lady, standing on the top of her broad staircase, 
received Oswald with a cordiality as gratifying as it was un- 
expected. 

“Ah, Mr. Keh-neh-di,” she said, with the little foreign accent 
which was one of her charms, “how kind to accept my short 
invitation and give me the pleasure to make your acquaintance ! 
Ihave been hearing so much of you from a great friend of yours.” 

And he did not inquire who this great friend might be—nor 
perhaps could she have told him upon the spur of the moment— 
but supposed that she alluded to Lady Hester, and so, after 
saying something pretty, passed on with the crowd into the 
ballroom in search of Stella Mowbray. Presently he came upon 
her, standing beside a young man with whom she had been 
dancing, and whom she somewhat unceremoniously dismissed 
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the moment that Oswald asked leave to write his name upon her 
programme. 

“T have no programme, and it is too hot and crowded to dance,” 
gaid she; but I want very much to talk to you, Mr. Kennedy ; 
so, if you don’t mind, we will look for a quiet retreat where we 
can discourse in peace.” 

Of retreats suitable for confidential intercourse there was no 
lack under the roof of good Mrs. Guldenmark, who thought of 
everything ; and Oswald and Stella were soon ensconced in a sort 
of bower, adorned by orchids and creepers and dimly lighted by 
a hanging Moorish lamp Oswald stole a side glance at his 
companion and sighed under his breath; for the situation was 
a tantalising and almost a ridiculous one, and for the moment 
he felt as if it would be impossible to assume the tone of platonic 
friendliness which had been recommended him. It was plain, 
however, that she, on her side, was embarrassed by no such difficulty. 

“Of course,” she began, “ you know what I want to talk to 
you about; and according to Lady Hester, I may count upon you 
as anally. Is that so?” 

“ Certainly, Miss Mowbray, if you will do me the honour to 
accept my alliance; but I won’t go so far as to promise that I 
shall be an efficient one. Tell me what you wish me to do, and 
I will do it to the best of my small abilities.” 

“JT wish you to find out what has tempted Gertrude to refuse 
a man whom she adores, and—and—well, to put things straight 
again.” 

e“ Nothing more than that? I will make the attempt if I am 
ordered to do it; but don’t you think, Miss Mowbray, that you 
are a little bit more likely than I to get at Gertrude’s motives ? 
Why don’t you go and see her?” 

“I saw her this afternoon, and she completely baffled me. 
That grim old aunt of hers remained in the room the whole time 
—in obedience to instructions, I suppose—and at last, when I got 
up to go away, I had to clutch Gertrude by the arm and drag her 
out on to the staircase. Thereupon, before I could open my lips, 
she said she could guess my errand and must decline absolutely to 
discuss the subject.” ; 

“But I presume that you did not allow that to prevent you 
from discussing it.” 

“Oh, I said my say; but I might as well have talked to a stone 
wall, She simply wouldn’t answer. Of course her silence proved 
that she cared for Algy, because if she hadn’t she might have got 


rid of me by a word or two. But then, you see, I knew that 
before.” 
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“And do you really think that my eloquence would be more 
persuasive than yours ?” 

“T can’t tell what the effect of your eloquence might be; you 
have never favoured me with a sample of it. You might perhaps 
frighten her into speaking out, though ; and she well deserves to 
be frightened. However, I won’t ask you to be either eloquent 
or terrible yet; I will only ask you one thing. Have you a 
theory ?” 

“Have you?” inquired Oswald, after a rather long pause. 

“No, Iam puzzled; I can’t hit upon any explanation that will 
bear examining. Please give me your views.” ‘Then, as he did 
not answer, she resumed: “I know why you hesitate; you think 
you will offend me if you confess that in your opinion, Mr. Hey- 
wood is the culprit. But I told vou once before that you would not 
find it easy to offend me again; and besides, I don’t much wonder 
at your suspecting Mr. Heywood in this instance. I myself sus- 
pected him at first. But very soon I was convinced that he had 
nothing to do with it.” 

“* Because he told you so?” 

“Well, because he told me so, and honestly admitted that he 
didn’t much like Algy or wish for the marriage. I should believe 
you; why should I not believe him? But, independently of that, 
your theory is too far-fetched, it seems tome. Mr. Heywood can 
hardly hope to keep Gertrude an old maid all her life long, and it 
wouldn’t be in the least like the man to form such a scheme. 
Whatever he may be, heisnoschemer. Even you must see that.” 

“T can’t say,” answered Oswald slowly ; “I haven’t taken his 
measure yet, though I have sometimes tried. You are better 
acquainted with him than I am, no doubt.” 

He spoke with more acrimony than was quite prudent; for 
Stella’s assumption that to blame Tom might reasonably be con- 
sidered as offensive to her had touched him in a tender spot; nor 
did her rejoinder soothe his ruffled feelings. 

“T shouldn’t like to be you,” she said, witha sigh. “Ishouldn’t 
like to be always distrustful and suspicious, never to feel sure— 
for I suppose you never do feel sure—that any one in the world 
is what he seems to be.” 

Oswald shrugged his shoulders and laughed—not very cheer- 
fully. “ You paint me in attractive colours, Miss Mowbray,” he 
remarked. “ And all because of something which you begged me 
to say, but which I resolutely declined to say!” 

“No, not because of that; I told you I didn’t wonder at your 
suspecting Mr. Heywood in this instance. It isn’t that you dis- 
trust one or two persons, or even most people, but that you seem 
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as if you couldn’t quite believe in anybody. That is why I don’t 
envy you, Mr. Kennedy.” 

“ Yet scepticism has its advantages as well as its drawbacks. 
If I find it difficult to believe that anybody is perfect, I don’t 
easily believe that anybody is altogether bad. And after all, is 
it certain that I am so very much more sceptical than my neigh- 
bours? I remember, for instance—of course you have forgotten 
it long ago, and it is of no importance ; I only mention it by way 
of illustration—I remember that, one afternoon last winter, you 
told me that you believed in me; it was just after you had sug- 
gested that your friend Tom might be a humbug. Well, it didn’t 
take a great deal to shake your faith, did it?” 

“Why should you say that my faith in you was shaken, Mr. 
Kennedy? I have done nothing that I know of to make you 
suppose so. I thought you honest then, and I think you honest 
still.” 

“That may mean much or little; ‘honesty’ is such an elastic 
term. But we had been speaking, if you recollect, of my past life, 
and some rumours had reached you, and I asked you to believe 
that I had no reason to be ashamed of my past, though I didn’t 
care to talk about it. Do you believe that now? ButI’m sure 
you don’t.” 

Stella laughed rather uneasily. 

«Reason to be ashamed,” said she, “is an elastic phrase too, 
is it not? Some people are ashamed of one thing, some of another. 
I myself should be ashamed of being suspicious, or, as you would 
say, sceptical; but other people might consider that only a sign 
of wisdom and knowledge of the world. Please let us return to 
Algy and Gertrude now; I never intended to be drawn into a 
discussion of this kind.” 

“‘ Neither did I, Miss Mowbray; but while we are about it, I 
should like, just for my own satisfaction, to correct a false im- 
pression which I think you have formed about me, or which may 
have been conveyed to you. There are things which a man must 
not say about a woman; but to admit that he has been jilted is 
scarcely one of them, and I think it is neither unfair nor dis- 
honourable to tell you that Madame de Révigny-———” 

“Hush!” interrupted Stella quickly, laying her hand on his 

arm. ’ 
He had shifted his position and was bending forwards towards 
his neighbour, with his back to the entrance of the alcove in which 
they were seated; but now he turned round, and there, close 
beside him, a dazzling vision of white velvet and brocade and 
pearls and diamonds, stood Madame de Révigny herself. 
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Never was the garb of spotless innocence and purity more 
rigidly adhered to. With the exception of her hair, her eyes, her 
cheeks, and her lips, the woman had not a touch of colour about 
her. Her shoulders and her arms were whiter than her dress, and 
as white as blane de perles could make them; her teeth, which she 
was graciously displaying, gleamed with a whiteness which, let us 
hope, was that of nature; and perhaps, under all the circumstances, 
Oswald may be excused for inwardly likening her to a whited 
sepulchre. 

“ Bon soir, mes enfants!” she cried gaily, holding out a hand to 
each of them. Then, in the mixture of English and French which 
she had learnt to speak of late— What a shame to spoil sport! 
oi West pas plus indiseret! But let me remain just one little 
moment, till I hear your addresses and give you mine. Oswald, 
you are in London and you do not ask for me!—e’est bien mal a 
vous. And dear Meess—Meess Mowbray, yes. You are staying 
where? With Lady Hestaire Burke? Ah, then we will surely 
meet again soon. And if you are passing Claridge’s Hotel you 
will look in upon me, n’est-ce pas ?” 

But now a flushed and indignant young gentleman breaking in 
upon the group with “This is our dance, Miss Mowbray, and it’s 
more than half over,” Stella was hurried away before she could 
make any adequate reply to these amenities. 

Madame de Révigny sank down into Stella’s vacant chair. 
“ Causons un peu, voulez-vous ?” said she. 

Oswald bowed and resumed his seat, looking at her with his 
faint, ironical smile. She was not the girl whom he had once 
loved ; but she was the woman who had been that girl, and if she 
chose to accuse him of inconstancy he could not contradict her. 
She herself had been inconstant ; but that she had never admitted, 
nor was she in the least sensitive to sarcasms upon the point. It 
struck him that the very best way of getting rid of her for ever 
would be then and there to ask her to be his wife. “Only,” he 
reflected, “as she knows quite well that I would no more marry 
her than she would marry me, she might turn the tables upon me 
by accepting my offer, and then I should be nicely caught.” 

So he listened to her while she began once more the monologue 
which he knew so well, and of which she ought surely by that 
time to have learnt the utter futility. Languishing glances, 
little sighs, allusions to dear old days gone by, reflections upon 
the vanity of riches and fashion, aspirations after another and a 
better life, Ja vie & deux, the simple pleasures of the country, the 
innocent delights of the woods and fields—no caustic interpola- 
tions, no subdued merriment, availed to check Madame de Révigny 
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when once she had embarked upon a recitation which she had 
apparently committed to memory; and the odd thing was that, 
for all her absurdity and insincerity, she always managed by 
some chance word or phrase to reach the heart of her hearer and 
make his old wounds smart afresh. For there had been a time 
when she had really loved what she now only pretended to love, 
and this travesty of the past moved him, every now and then, in 
much the same way as a copy of a fine painting, however 
worthless in itself, recalls the original. 

“ But these things are only dreams; they are not for me!” she 
murmured at last. 

“Really,” answered Oswald, “I don’t think they are. I 
doubt whether they would suit your tastes.” 

“Or yours, my friend. Come, confess the truth; you are 
weary to death of your dismal chateau. How could you be 
anything else ?—you, who are half a Parisian, in spite of your 
English phlegm. For a month or two in the summer, I do not 
say—it might be supportable in the company of a sympathetic 
being, and if the rain kept off. But all the year round!—and 
with Miss Mowbray! Ah, Oswald, what a martyrdom you are 
preparing for yourself!” 

“Tt is a matter of history that many martyrs have found 
pleasure in their torments,” remarked Oswald. ‘“ However, it is 
not likely that I shall suffer the particular kind of martyrdom 
that you predict for me. Meanwhile, since we are at a ball, 
suppose we dance?” 

He made this proposition because he was desirous of putting 
an end to the ¢éte-d-téte; but after Madame de Révigny had 
acceded to it with alacrity, he wished he had held his tongue. 
What would Stella think when she saw him dancing with this 
woman? Unfortunately, he felt only too certain of what her 
thoughts would be. She had evidently heard and had evidently 
believed some untrue account of his intimacy with Madame de 
Révigny ; and a mind conscious of its own rectitude has but little 
power to console a misjudged lover. 

“ How deliciously you waltz!” murmured Madame de Révigny, 
as he guided her deftly through the throng of swaying, hobbling 
couples. “Since I have been in London, I have met with two or 
three good partners and half-a-dozen tolerable ones. The rest 
have been worse than bad. With you, my dear Oswald, a dance 
is a dance; it is neither a steeplechase nor a funeral march.” 

He returned her compliment, as indeed he was able to do 
conscientiously ; but it cannot be said that he participated in her 
enjoyment. His eyes roamed restlessly about the room, seeking 
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Stella Mowbray, and when at length he caught sight of her, he 
experienced an unpleasant shock of surprise. There was, of 
course, no reason in the world why Tom Heywood should not be 
one of Mrs. Guldenmark’s guests, nor any why, being at the ball, 
he should not dance with Miss Mowbray; but Oswald had not 
expected to meet him, and he could not help wincing when he 
noticed the friendly and familiar terms upon which these two 
people obviously were. Stella was talking with a good deal of 
earnestness and emphasis ; Tom was listening with a smile upon 
his face. Presently Stella looked up, recognised the couple 
opposite to her, contemplated them for an instant, and then 
resumed her conversation. 

“She isn’t astonished, she isn’t disgusted, she isn’t even 
amused,” thought Oswald, bitterly; “she simply doesn’t care 
two straws. It is I who care—and a pretty fool I am for my 
pains!” 

Madame de Révigny followed the direction of his gaze, and 
broke into one of her shrill laughs. “Aha! the nephew, the 
gentleman rider! Do you know, Oswald, that you are looking at 
the nephew with an eye which is anything but benevolent? A 
rival—hein ?” 

“T should not venture to pit myself against him,” replied 
Oswald, tranquilly. ‘‘ Who ever heard of an uncle cutting out 
his nephew in any lady’s affections ?” 

“Nothing is unheard of, and you are a droll sort of uncle, 
though I admit that you do your best to sustain the character. 
You are a hundred years old, we all know that, but, since you 
have neither grey hairs nor wrinkles, you need not despair. 
Meanwhile, present the nephew to me; I begin to feel an interest 
in him.” 

Oswald took the first opportunity of obeying, being only too 
glad to be furnished with one for effecting his escape. As soon as 
the dance was over he sought out Tom, who greeted him 
laughingly with: “So you’re giving yourself a holiday, I hear. 
Have you seen Gertrude yet ?”’ 

“Not yet,” answered Oswald. “ Have you?” 

“Yes, once. She’s rather down in the mouth, poor girl, and 
anxious to be left alone by her friends. However, her friends don’t 
— leaving her alone, it seems. J can’t do anything, you 
snow.” 

Oswald had no rejoinder to make. He shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, and, after having performed the desired ceremony of 
introduction, left the room and the house. 

“For any good that I have done I might as well have remained 
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away,” he thought, as he walked down Piccadilly towards his 
club. “What will be will be, and neither Lady Hester nor 
I, nor anybody else, can set a disjointed world right. People do 
what they want to do and think what they want to think; the 
best laid schemes of the most ingenious ladies won’t alter human 
nature.” 

The above disheartening conclusion was far from being shared by 
Madame de Révigny, who at that moment was busily engaged in 
catechising Tom, and had satisfied herself that he was indeed 
what he appeared to be, Oswald’s rival. Tom was very candid 
with his new acquaintance. He laughed and did not contradict 
her when she accused him point-blank of being smitten with “ that 
beautiful and charming Mees Mowbray;” nor did he repudiate 
her suggestion that he was a little afraid of his uncle. The fact 
is that he thought she might very likely be of use to him. 

“And I can tell you, Mr. Heywood,” said she, “that you are 
not wrong to be afraid of that terrible uncle of yours. He has the 
air of meaning nothing at all, and yet ” $he nodded her 
head and looked as if she could say a great deal more if she chose. 

“You know the man, no doubt,” observed Tom demurely. 

“ Si je le connais! But Mees Mowbray, she does not know him 
very well yet. Frankly,I interest myself in that young girl; I 
should be sorry to see her sacrificed. And the girl who marries 
Oswald Kennedy will have a sad husband.” 

“You are his enemy, then?” 

“Say, rather, that I am your friend. I do not wish to—to— 
how do you call it ?— to dénigrer him; yet if it were necessary— 
do you understand ?—I could perhaps tell you some little stories 
about him which would surprise you.” 

“ As for instance?” asked Tom, who knew the value of a jealous 
woman. 

“Oh,” answered Madame de Révigny, with a laugh, “I am not 
going to tell you any of them now” (for indeed she had not yet 
had time to invent any); “but if, one of these days, you should 
find that you were making no progress and that the danger was 
increasing, you might come and see me. That would do no 
harm to anybody.” 

Then, having got all that she wanted from him for the moment, 
she gave him her address and his dismissal. 
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Cuaprer XXXI, 
TOM RECEIVES A CONFIDENCE AND A FRIGHT. 


Ir would, no doubt, be; quite impossible for any reader of these 
pages to enter into the feelings of a hardened villain. Hardened 
villains, one may venture to say, form but a small minority of the 
human family, and we have few opportunities of studying them, 
because so much of their time is spent in gaol. But with those 
who occasionally commit villainous actions most of us can, 
at a pinch, sympathise for reasons upon which it would be 
impolite to insist; and such of us as possess vivid imaginations 
might go so far as to fancy ourselves, or somebody a little 
bit worse than ourselves, condemning a sister to lifelong misery, 
and being quite cheerful and merry over it. 

On the morning after Mrs. Guldenmark’s ball Tom rose from a 
refreshing slumber, and whistled for sheer lightness of heart while 
he took his bath and dressed himself. Whatever might be 
the circumstances in which he was placed, he very soon became 
accustomed to them. He had come to look upon Gertrude’s 
marriage with Fisher as a settled thing, and even a desirable 
thing ; he had ceased to dread the exposure with which he had 
been threatened, and, what was more, he was beginning to cherish 
confident hopes of his own future. Was he in love with Stella 
Mowbray? Well, perhaps, after a fashion, he was. He admired 
her beauty immensely ; he was fascinated by what he considered a 
pretty capriciousness on her part; and although, if she had been 
penniless, he would never have dreamt of asking her to be his 
wife, that was no more than saying that, much as he might desire 
to be the owner of a yacht or of a house in Grosvenor Square, he 
would not purchase either of those luxuries because he could not. 

Now, while he put on his very best clothes and stuck a pink 
carnation in his buttonhole, he was able to say to himself with 
legitimate satisfaction, that Stella Mowbray was by no means so 
far removed from his reach as yachts and mansions. She had 
been unusually gracious to him on the previous evening ; she had 
not so much as mentioned Gertrude, and she had looked pleased, 
distinctly pleased, when that queer old woman Lady Hester 
Burke, whom he had hitherto fancied to be no friend of his, had 
accosted him familiarly and had said: “Come and lunch to- 
morrow, if you aren’t doing anything else. I believe I have asked 
some other people, and I can’t remember who they are, so I don’t 
know whether you will like them or not. But I dare say Stella 
will undertake to amuse you.” 
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It is permissible to assume that a chaperon who makes speeches 
of that kind understands the interpretation which is likely to be 
placed upon her words. So Tom, as has been said, arrayed 
himself in his best, and, after partaking of a late breakfast, 
sauntered off to the Park on his way to Lowndes Square. He was 
due in the City, where he had proposed to hold a conference 
of some importance with his broker; but he said to himself, 
“That be hanged! I’m going to take a holiday, and I’m going 
to enjoy it.” 

He had not very many friends in London—indeed, his invitation 
to Mrs. Guldenmark’s ball had been obtained for him by a City 
acquaintance—still, he met some people whom he knew in the 
Park and chatted awhile with them, and, as he watched the 
riders and promenaders, felt a pleasant inward exhilaration. He 
liked to be “in the swim,” as he phrased it; he knew that many 
men whose claims were no greater than his own were in the 
swim, and he thought that, with a little luck, he might join them 
ere long. A charming wife, a nice little country house within 
easy reach of town, a fortune growing steadily under clever 
management ; then,'perhaps, a London house and admission into 
those inner circles where Lady Hester Burke was wont to disport 
herself, and which doubtless she was powerful enough to throw 
open to her intimates: it was an attractive vision to a man who 
was growing weary of wanderings and uncertainties; and every 
one, surely, will concede that there must have been some good, or 
potentiality of good, in a plotter so ingenuous. 

On arriving at the house of the lady to whom he had mentally 
assigned the part of his benefactress, Tom found himself one of a 
numerous gathering. Stella, who was engaged in conversation, 
shook hands with him, but did not encourage him to linger by her 
side, nor was he placed near her in the dining-room. This, how- 
ever, did not disappoint him much. His neighbours were cheery 
and talkative; he ate the delicacies provided for him, and, like 
the philosopher that he was, bided his time complacently enough. 
His time was sure to come if he waited for it, and he was resolved 
to wait the whole afternoon, should that prove necessary. 

That such a strain would be imposed upon his patience and that 
of his entertainers did not seem probable, for luncheon was hardly 
over before Lady Hester’s guests began to disperse. Then the 
old lady, bearing down upon him with a winning smile, man- 
ceuvred him into a corner of the drawing-room, seated herself in 
a chair facing his with a hand upon each knee (which was a 
favourite attitude of hers), and asked him in so many words 
whether he didn’t think Stella Mowbray a dear girl. 
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“TI shouldn’t have ventured to use such an adjective myself, 
Lady Hester,” answered Tom, laughing ; “but since you put the 
question to me in those terms, I can’t, as a truthful man, say any- 
thing but yes.” 

“TI like truthful people,” Lady Hester declared, “and I was 
sure that you would agree with me about Stella. Stella is almost 
like a daughter to me,” she went on, musingly. “It is true that 
I don’t see as much of her as I should like, but one can’t take a 
girl away from her own people without seeming to adopt her, and 
that, as you can easily understand, implies rather more than I 
should think it prudent to imply. Still, the fact remains that I 
am an old woman, and I have no very near relations, and those 
that I have are rich. I shouldn’t wonder—but this is a confiden- 
tial communication—if Stella were to come into a nice little sum 
of money when I die; that is, if she marries in a way to 
please me.” 

In his surprise and delight Tom was almost avowing his hopes 
there and then ; and very glad he was, the next minute, that he 
had not yielded to that insane impulse, for Lady Hester pro- 
ceeded, tranquilly : 

“T remember mentioning to you at Bletchingham what my 
little castle in the air is. At my age, you know, one builds 
castles for other people to live in; one doesn’t want them for 
one’s self. Now tell me—because you have had so many more 
chances of observing them together than I have—do you think 
Oswald and she have an inclination for each other ?” 

It must be confessed that Tom’s inward retort was, “You 
spiteful old cat!” But he neither said nor looked anything so 
inexcusable. Not if he could help it should Lady Hester see 
how very nearly she had scored. So he merely raised his 
eyebrows, like one who is a little surprised and amused, and 
answered : 

“Really, I can’t say that Ido. In point of fact, I fancied that 
Oswald had other—er—ties. Well, perhaps not ties exactly; 
but there is a certain Madame de Révigny—and people said—— 
However, I dare say it is all gossip and nonsense.” 

Lady Hester smiled. 

“You have smaller powers of observation than I gave you 
credit for, Mr. Heywood,” said she. “Madame de Révigny is a 
silly, flirting woman, whose vanity is hurt because Oswald won’t 
notice whether she is in the room or not. It would take a worse 
earthquake than she can stir up to shake the foundations of my 
castle. Well, we'll say no more about it; I see you can’t give me 
any information. By the way, there was another thing that I 
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was asked to sound you about. Or, rather, Stella kindly gave me 
permission to sound you; for she said she had already done it 
herself, and wasn’t going to do it again. I mean, of course, your 
sister's refusal to marry Mr. What’s-his-name. It’s a case of 
undue influence, I am told, or at least of outside influence, 
whether due or undue. Are you able and inclined to throw any 
light upon it?” 

By this time Tom was thoroughly upon his guard. He per- 
ceived that this unprincipled old woman meant to put a spoke in 
his wheel if she could, and, with one of those swift inspirations 
which are the sign of true genius, he resolved to tell her 
something so like the truth that it would be sure to puzzle her. 

“T’m afraid,” he answered, “that I can say no more than I said 
to Miss Mowbray. I don’t think that Gertrude can really wish to 
marry Pycroft, and, for my own part, I am not in the least 
anxious that she should. Not that I would utter a word to 
influence her one way or the other; only my idea of him is that 
he is a useless sort of fellow, whose wits are always wool- 
gathering, and who would have to be taken care of by his wife, 
instead of taking care of her.” Then he paused, laughed a little, 
and, looking up, as if in obedience to a sudden impulse, “ Lady 
Hester,” said he, “ I’ve a great mind to confide something to you 
that I haven’t breathed to another soul yet. You have let me 
hear about your castle in the air, and why shouldn’t I let you 
hear about mine? Only I must ask you to promise first that you 
will admit nobody else into the secret.” 

Lady Hester nodded. 

“You may rely upon my discretion,” said she ; for indeed she 
was very curious to hear what was coming. 

Thus encouraged, Tom continued— 

“T don’t know whether Oswald or any one else has spoken to 
you about an American friend of mine—Fisher by name—who 
has been staying with us at Bletchingham. He came down there 
to see me about some business matters; but he remained longer 
than we had expected, and I fancy I can guess why he remained. 
Well, Fisher isn’t a young man, and of course he’s an American, 
and I dare say some people, who don’t know him as well as I do, 
might set him down as inferior to Pycroft, which would be simply 
absurd, because in reality there’s no more comparison between the 
two than there is between me and—and the Prime Minister. 
Whether Gertrude cares for either of them I’m sure I can’t say; 
all I know is that she seemed to enjoy Fisher’s society, and that 
they went out driving together more than once, and were very 
good friends, and that he took himself off rather abruptly. My 
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own impression is that she has refused them both, and that she is 
beginning to regret having refused one of them. Now, you see 
on which sides my sympathies are, and you will understand that 
I couldn’t urge her to whistle Pycroft back again, even if my 
urging were likely to be of the slightest use. What she tells me 
is that she wishes her friends would leave her alone, which strikes 
me as a very reasonable request. We can’t do better than leave 
her alone, in my opinion. Pycroft, it appears, doesn’t despair, 
and I’m much mistaken if Fisher is a man to despair easily, 
either. If she isn’t meddled with, the best man, or at all events, 
the man whom she likes best, is pretty sure to win in the end. 
Anyhow, I’m determined to remain strictly neutral.” 

Lady Hester, who had listened attentively to this condensed 
statement, and had watched her informant narrowly while he was 
making it, rubbed her nose when he ceased speaking, and ‘re- 
marked, “Oho!” She asked no questions about Mr. Fisher’s 
character or fortune, because one can’t think of everything at 
once, and for the time being she was concerned with Tom, not 
with his friend. After reflecting a little longer, she could find 
nothing better to say than: “I suppose you are right; your 
sister must choose for herself. But as for remaining neutral— 
well, I doubt whether some of us will be allowed to assume that 
becoming attitude. Stella is a headstrong young woman; she 
has set her heart upon marrying your sister to Mr. Pycroft, and 
anybody who declines to help her will probably be honoured with 
her sincere detestation. ‘Though, to be sure, that’s nothing 
to you.” 

Tom smiled pleasantly. 

“T hope,” said he, “ that Miss Mowbray won’t be so unjust.” 

Lady Hester grunted. She was baffled and rather cross, and 
did not care to prolong the interview. 

“Thank you for letting me know what your wishes are; I'll 
keep them to myself,” she said ; and so got up and left him. 

Thereupon Tom, not ill satisfied with his success, strolled 
across the room to Stella, who was standing alone by the window. 

“T have been having a lecture from Lady Hester,” he an- 
nounced, “and I think—I won’t be quite sure, but I certainly 
think that she began by saying that you had asked her to 
lecture me.” 

“Tf she said that,” returned Stella, laughing, “she can only 
have meant that I refused to do it myself. 1 saw no use in 
repeating questions that I had already put to you; and I dare 
say she got no more satisfactory replies from you than I did.” 

Tom raised his eyebrows, and spread out his hands. 
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“One can but tell the truth,” said he, “ which, in this instance, 
was as unsatisfactory to her as it was to you, I’m afraid. So far 
as her dissatisfaction is concerned, I don’t know that I very 
greatly care; but it wasn’t altogether agreeable, I confess, to be 
told that you would certainly regard every one who wasn’t 
Pycroft’s partisan as an enemy. I could only say that I hoped 
you wouldn’t be so unjust.” 

“Lady Hester puts things too strongly,” Stella remarked ; 
“‘an opponent need not be an enemy.” 

“ And I am not even an opponent. All I ask for is permission 
to take nobody’s side.” 

It is by no means certain that this modest request would have 
been granted, had not Stella felt that, with Lady Hester strongly 
against him, and Oswald, to say the least of it, doubtful, Tom was 
himself somewhat in need of a partisan. As it was, she graciously 
gave him to understand that they were and would remain friends, 
notwithstanding a difference of opinion as to Gertrude’s welfare ; 
and, after he had gone away, she remarked to Lady Hester, 
“Your suspicions of Mr. Heywood don’t seem to have gained 
much in the way of proof, so far.” 

“Proof, my dear,” replied the old lady, good-humouredly, “is 
one thing, conviction is another. I am now quite convinced; 
and in due time, if all goes well, Mr. Heywood shall be convicted. 
Meanwhile, do me the favour to hold what little judgment you 
have left in abeyance.” 

Tom walked away from Lowndes Square very well pleased, 
upon the;whole, with himself and his prospects. ‘True, he had 
learnt that Lady Hester’s good offices were not to be counted 
upon ; but it seemed very likely that he might be able to dispense 
with her good offices, and he thought he had, to some extent, 
paralysed her by admitting her into his confidence with regard to 
Fisher’s suit. Moreover, if there was one thing more clear than 
another, it was that Stella, in making choice of a husband, 
would not suffer herself to be affected by the expression of 
any one’s wish, still less by the provisions of any one’s will. 
Now, whom do old ladies in search of an heir or heiress end by 
selecting? Usually, and very naturally, the person who has 
shown the most indifference in the matter. Really, then, there 
was fair ground for hope that, however much Lady Hester might 
dislike Mr. Thomas Heywood, Lady Hester’s money would even- 
tually tind its way into Mr. Heywood’s pocket. 

With these cheering reflections to keep him company, Tom 
sauntered through the Park, which at that hour was comparatively 
deserted. The carriages which met or passed him were moving 
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at a smart trot, instead of crawling, as they would have been an 
hour or two later; their occupants were doubtless on their way 
to pay calls, or attend concerts, or afternoon teas, or some other 
of the social functions, in which custom ordains that the fashion- 
able Englishwoman should waste the sunniest season of the year. 
Tom surveyed them with a certain placid contentment. It would 
not have suited him to spend his own afternoons in that way, but 
he would be very well pleased that his wife should do so; and 
instantly to his mental vision there presented itself a spick-and- 
span victoria, with a lady seated in it, of whom passers-by might 
say, “That is Mrs. Heywood—the pretty Mrs. Heywood, you 
know.” For Tom was not one of those churlish, ill-conditioned 
beings who dislike to hear their wives described as the pretty 
Mrs. So-and-so. 

Now, while he was dreaming of this airy equipage, it came to 
pass that an actual equipage, with an actual lady seated in it, 
met him. The carriage, to be sure, was not a smart victoria, 
being very evidently a hired landau, nor was the lady young and 
beautiful, but, on the contrary, middle-aged, stout, and sallow; 
yet it is doubtful whether the sudden embodiment of his fancy 
would have startled Tom half as much as this commonplace 
apparition. The well-known picture entitled “Blossom and 
Decay,” which, at a short distance, seems to represent two girls 
bending over a vase of flowers, but which, on closer inspection, 
resolves itself into a hideous, grinning skull, would, no doubt, if 
it were a little better executed, be found horrifying enough by 
persons of an impressionable temperament; and it was an effect 
akin to that presumably aimed at by the artist which was pro- 
duced upon our not very impressionable friend Tom Heywood by 
this substitution of the sallow lady in the landau for the fair 
heroine of his vision. The ground seemed to rise and fall under 
him, a mist gathered before his eyes, he staggered to the railings, 
caught hold of them, and gasped for breath. Then, as if with an 
effort, he glanced fearfully over his shoulder, but the carriage 
was already out of sight. 

So he sat down on the nearest bench, and, raising his hat, 
passed his handkerchief once or twice over his forehead, which was 
cold and damp; and presently he began to comfort himself with 
muttered ejaculations, as men who have been frightened out of 
their wits frequently do. “It couldn’t be! It is utterly absurd 
and impossible! What an ass I am!”—and so forth. 

Very few things are impossible, and fewer still are incon- 
ceivable. Let the reader of these lines imagine himself abruptly 
brought face to face with an exact reproduction of (let us say) his 
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late respected grandfather, who lies snug and silent in the family 
vault. : Would it not probably be some minutes before he was 
able to convince himself that his senses had played him a heart- 
less trick ? The lady whom Tom fancied that he had seen was 
dead and buried ; he had excellent evidence of that in his posses- 
sion. But as he had neither seen her die nor been present 
at her funeral, he could not all at once rid himself of the 
impression that she was still alive, and driving about London in 
a hired landau. So strong, indeed, was that impression, and so 
very painful would it have been to him to be persuaded of its 
truth, that he had to take a hansom back to his lodgings, and 
drink off two small glasses of raw brandy to clear his brain. 

This restorative, however, had the desired effect. He shook 
himself and sighed, and laughed rather tremulously, and said 
aloud— 

“This comes of overtaxing one’s nerves. I’m not as young as 
I once was, and I suppose that little encounter with Lady Hester 
must have shaken me a bit, though I didn’t realise it at the time. 
As for the likeness—well, really, now that I come to think of it, 
it wasn’t such a very strong likeness, after all. That fat old 
yellow-faced woman would be very much astonished if she were 
told how nearly she made a stranger faint away in Hyde Park 
just now. By Jove, what a fright she gave me, though!” 
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